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This  scene  can  and  should  be  repeated  year  after 
year  until  the  children  are  completely  grown. 
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Switching  to  M.C. p.  PECTIN 

eAVES  SUMR  for 


Powdered  Pectin  is  sent  by 
the  Government  to  our  food- 
short  AlUes  to  make  energy-rich 
jams  and  jellies.  Make  all  YOU 
can  to  relieve  food  shortages  at 
home.  Save  sugar  and  fruit... 
assure  success ..  .with  M.  C.  P. 
—the  pectin  that  jells  more 
sugar  and  fruit  than  any  other. 

MAKE  THESE  3  TESTS 

and  You'll  Always  Use 

M.  C.P.  PECTIN 

ODOR— Let  your  nose  be  your  guide 
as  to  whether  your  jams  and  jellies 
will  be  better  when  made  with  M.C.P. 
PECTIN  or  strong -smelling  "old-fash- 
ioned" liquid  pectins.  CQIrOJI— The 
pronounced  brownish  color  of  "old- 
fashioned"  liquid  pectins  will  startle 
you  when  you  compare  them  with  the 
pure  whiteness  of  M.C.P.  PECTIN. 
T'/[Sr£r-Compare  the  strong,  dis- 
agreeable flavor  of  liquid  pectins 
with  the  pleasing,  faint  lemon  taste  of 
M.C.P.  Think  what  this  means  in 
preserving  true  fruit  flavor. 


FOOD  AUTHORITIES  AGREE. ..jams  and 

jellies  are  not  "sweets"  but  rich,  health- 
ful foods.  For  wartime  health  and 
economy. .. make  all  you  can  NOW! 


"L.  D-  S.  Training  Paysl" 

FAIL   TERM 

at 

LD.S.  Business  College 

beginning  NOW 


COURSES: 

Gregg  Sborthond 
Stenotypy 
Typewriting 
Accounting 

(general  and  secretarial) 
Machine  Calculation 
Office  Machines 
Machine  Bookkeeping 
English 

(including  spelling  and  letter  writing) 
Penmanship 
Arithmetic 

Character  Education 
.  .  .  and  others. 

THE  COLLEGE: 

Excellent  buildings 
Best  of  equipment 
Choice  faculty 
Stimulating  environment 
Students  you'll  be  proud  to  knowl 


It's  the  right  school  for  your  business  training. 
Ask  for  our  free  booklet. 


L  D.  S. 
BUSINESS  COLLECE 

70  North  Main 
Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 


Vitamins  For  Victory 

America  Needs  Us  StrongI  Eat  nourishing  meals 
and  watch  your  vitamins  .  .  .  For  the  important 
B  vitamins  eat  Red  Star  Yeast  ...  2  cakes  daily 
supplies  100%  adult  minimum  of  Bx — 25%  of  Ba 
— ^plus  Niacin  and  B  Complex,  the  nutritional 
"booster." 


NEW 


ir  THE  CAKE  TO  TAKE— TO  EAT  OR  BAKE  -k 


RED  §¥/tR  YE/1§Y 

DEPENDABLE  FOR  EVERY  YEAST  USE 
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crio  wells 


Sister  Adele  Cannon  Ho  wells,  whose  pic- 
ture appears  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of 
The  Instructor,  is  the  recently  appointed 
President  of  the  Primary  Associations  of  the 
Church.  We  congratulate  the  Primary  or- 
ganization on  their  good  fortune  in  having 
such  a  capable,  progressive  leader. 

"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish."  Sister  Howells  is  abundantly 
blessed  with  vision.  She  sees  great  possibil- 
ities for  new  and  better  service  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church  through  leadership  of 
the  Primary  Association.  Her  spiritual  as- 
pirations are  supported  by  superior  execu- 
tive ability  that  will  be  effective  in  making 
her  visions  become  realities. 

Sister  Howells  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
George  M.  Cannon  and  Marian  Adelaide 
Morris.  Her  father  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  Sunday  Schools  of  Granite  Stake. 
His  great  success  in  this  position  led  to  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  for  about 
40  years,  a  service  that  ended  only  with  his 
passing  to  the  great  beyond.  Sister  How- 
cUs's  mother,  a  sister  of  Nephi  L.  and 
George  Q.  Morris,  was  a  woman  of  superior 
character  and  ability.  She  served  with  equal 
distinction  for  many  years  as  president  of 
the  Forest  Dale  Relief  Society. 

With  such  a  fortunate  inheritance  to  be- 
gin life,  Adele  received  excellent  training  in 
her  home,  with  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 


in  the  organizations  of  the  Church,  the  L. 
D.  S.  College,  and  the  University  of  Utah. 
From  these  institutions:  she  was  graduated 
with  honors  and  later  completed  a  post 
graduate  course  in  the  University  in  the 
department  of  physical  education  under  the 
direction  of  Jacob  Bolin,  an  outstanding  na- 
tional authority  in  his  field.  She  then  taught 
in  the  recreation  department  of  Salt  Lake 
schools.  At  the  same  time  she  taught  a  pri- 
vate class  for  young  children  in  folk  danc- 
ing, and  incidentally,  became  an  expert  in 
horseback  riding. 

After  her  marriage  to  David  P.  Howells, 
she  became  his  loyal  supporter  and  wise 
counselor  in  their  ventures  in  new  business 
undertakings  of  international  scope.  This 
business  took  them  to  many  foreign  lands 
including  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Java  and 
other  parts  of  Dutch  and  British  posses- 
sions now  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  also 
to  China,  Japan  and  India.  After  World 
War  I.  their  business  took  -them  to  Europe 
and  brought  them  in  contact  with  its  various 
types  of  culture.  In  all  these  travels  they 
visited  the  branches  of  the  Church  wher- 
ever there  were  any;  thus  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  foreign  missions. 

With  such  a  backgrotmd  and  several 
years'  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Primary  Association,  Sister 
Howells  inspires  confidence  in  our  expecta- 
tions of  rapid  and  substantial  progress  in 
the  work  of  the  Primary  Associations. 
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•     SOCIAL  WISDOM,  A  GREAT  HUMAN  NEED 

In  recent  times  the  social  studies  have  assumed  a  leading  place  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum. Social  knowledge  has  become  more  widespread  than  ever  before.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  marked  deficiency  in  social  wisdom.     Why  is  this? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  wisdom  can  not  be  taught,  that,  like  character,  it  is  caught 
rather  than  taught.  This  is  only  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  teaching  by  example,  not, 
however,  by  outward  conduct  alone  but  by  the  attitudes  and  motives  that  very  largely  de- 
termine conduct.  This  is  no  doubt  also  an  important  method  of  teaching  social  wisdom, 
but  it  is  not  the  sole  method.  Conduct  based  upon  good  attitudes  and  unselfish  inotives 
unenlightened  by  intelligence  may  unwittingly  lead  to  socially  harmful  consequences. 
Intelligence  is,  however,  by  no  means  identical  with  knowledge.  It  is  rather  a  necessary 
means  of  realizing  desired  ends.  Social  wisdom  is  intelligent  organization  of  knowledge, 
attitudes  and  motives  so  as  to  realize  in  action  the  most  socially  valuable  ends. 

Recent  events  demonstrate  the  woeful  want  of  social  wisdom.  This  may  be  said  of 
local  community  activities  and  of  national  and  international  affairs.  Race  riots,  industrial 
and  labor  controversies,  added  to  the  most  widespread  and  devastating  war  the  .world  has 
ever  known,  give  tragic  testimony  to  human  folly,  utter  want  of  social  wisdom. 

Foresight  of  the  consequences  of  various  types  of  conduct,  and  ability  to  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  realize  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil  is  the  essence  of  wisdom.  This  character 
quality  has  been  called  moral  thoughtfulness.  It  is  much  rarer  in  human  experience  than  is 
mere  knowledge,  and  is  much  more  difficult  to  attain.  It  can,  however,  be  cultivated  by 
practice  in  giving  thought  to  social  consequences.  It  has  been  suggested  that  "if  schools 
and  colleges  would  turn  to  teaching  wisdom  in  addition  to  knowledge,  perhaps  society  and 
our  democracy  would  be  much  improved."* 

In  fact  schools  and  colleges  very  commonly  have  the  habit  of  requiring  students  to 
listen  to  lectures  and  engage  in  extensive  required  readings,  leaving  them  no  time  for  in- 
dependent thinking.  In  colleges  especially  the  student  is  so  fully  occupied  in  absorbing 
knowledge  that  by  the  time  he  graduates  his  native  powers  of  thought  have  degenerated.  If 
he  has  to  write  or  speak  on  a  topic  of  current  interest,  he  is  lost  unless  he  can  find  something 
to  read  and  reproduce.  Adverse  criticism,  evidently,  should  be  directed  against  some  cur- 
rent methods  of  teaching  in  higher  education  rather  than  against  the  student  who  has  been 
so  successfully  drilled  in  absorbing  and  reproducing. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  give  more  time  and  attention  to  seeking  possible  so- 
lutions of  important  social  problems,  utilizing,  to  be  sure,  knowledge  gained  in  system- 
matic  study  of  social  facts  and  established  principles?  It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  that 
to  make  sound  judgments  and  act  upon  them  it  is  necessary  for  the  individual  to  divest 
himself  of  selfish  motives,  that  is,  to  view  the  problem  objectively,  after  the  manner  of 
the  impartial,  but  not  indifferent,  spectator. 

In  civic  affairs  many  citizens'  judgments  and  votes  are  determined  by  their  personal 

*  Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon,  recently  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  in  the  A.A.A.  Bulletin,  April,  1943. 

In  a  personal  letter  very  graciously  giving  us  permission  to  use  this  quotation.  Dr.  Cannon 
cites  the  methods  of  engineering  and  medical  education  as  examples  of  what  might  be  the 
practice  in  other  college  and  university  studies.  The  social  studies,  for  instance,  might  well 
be  applied  to  what  is  sometimes  called  "human  engineering."  Professional  psychologists,  so- 
cial workers,  and  psychiatrists  are  attempting  to  apply  knowledge  of  mind  and  society  to  hu- 
man betterment.  The  great  mass  of  students  in  higher  education  are  scarcely  touched  by  this 
type  of  training. 
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financial  or  other  interests  rather  than  by  objective,  judgments  as  to  what  is  right  and  best 
for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Another  social  misfortune  is  that  judgments  and  actions  are  often  based  upon  what  is 
immediately  wanted  without  regard  for  ultimate  good  or  evil  consequences.  This  procedure 
is  characteristic  of  primitive  peoples  and  unrestrained  children.  Something  better  might 
well  be  expected  of  adult  citizens  of  a  democracy. 

Unbiased  judgments  based  upon  long  range  view  of  consequences  together  with  policies 
and  actions  in  agreement  with  such  judgments  would  do  much  toward  remedying  the  evils 
that  now  beset  mankind. 

In  the  field  of  religion  there  is  frequently  want  of  application  of  general  principles  to  the 
concrete  situations  of  Ufe.  More  than  30  years  ago,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ross  wrote  a  small  vol- 
ume under  the  title,  5m  and  Society,  with  foreword  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  which  Dr. 
Ross  pointed  out  the  conspicuous  want  of  application  of  the  moral  teachings  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  on  the  part  of  some  eminent  business  men  who  contribute  liberally  to  the  Church 
and  attend  its  services;  but  their  daily  business  relations  with  their  employees  and  the  public 
are  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  they  should  be  applied 
to  contemporary  business.  Dr.  Ross  would  call  them  Latter-day  Sinners.  The  wise  and  sin- 
cere patron  of  religion  would  be  inteUigently  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen  rather 
than  in  accumulating  a  fortune  for  his  own  glorification.  Such  a  person  Dr.  Ross  calls  a  Lat- 
ter-day Saint.  M.B. 

TOO  LITTLE  OR  TOO  MUCH  MOTH€RiNG 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  the  inadequacy  of  parental  guidance  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency.  This,  presumably,  is  a  temporary  condi- 
tion due  to  the  war  and  war  industries.  This,  of  course,  makes  it  no  less  a  public  calamity. 
The  child  in  all  stages  of  his  development,  is  in  need  of  mother  love  and  mother  care,  and 
the  more  so  in  the  absence  of  fathers.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  parental  home.  It  has 
been  found  that  an  orphan  home,  however  well  managed,  is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for 
parental  care.  Life  is  more  than  meat  and  drink,  clothing  and  shelter.  Necessary  as  these 
things  are  for  human  beings,  other  things  are  more  important.  The  spiritual  atmosphere 
of  the  home  is  fjindamental  to  character  development,  especially  so  for  children  and  youths. 
It  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  parents  to  create  such  a  home  influence  as  will  contribute 
most  to  spiritual  growth  of  every  member  of  the  family — children  and  adults.  This  cannot 
be  done  when  both  parents  desert  the  children  through  the  day  while  they  engage  in  em- 
ployment, however  patriotic  the  call  to  such  service.  From  a  long  range  view  it  is  more 
patriotic  to  attend  to  the  parental  responsibility  of  bringing  up  a  new  generation  of  citizens 
that  will  carry  on  the  human  tasks  that  await  when  the  war  is  over.  Too  little  mothering 
now  may  be  fatal  to  the  future  of  mankind. 

What  do  we  mean  by  too  much  mothering?  It  is  like  backseat  driving.  Does  any 
front  seat  driver  like  it?  Is  it  not  very  offensive  to  youthful  drivers,  not  to  mention  adults? 
Even  children  like  to  make  some  decisions  for  themselves  and  should  have  opportunity  to 
do  so,  with  the  precaution  that  these  decisions  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  actions 
that  may  be  physically  dangerous  or  morally  disastrous. 

The  demand  for  self  determination  becomes  much  stronger  in  youth.  Its  exercise  within 
the  limits  named  above  is  essential  to  the  development  of  character  and  personality.  Youth- 
ful decisions  can,  of  course,  be  greatly  influenced  by  friendly  discussion  with  parents  and 
other  adults  without  these  adults  thrusting  decisions  upon  youth  with  whom  they  associate. 
The  teaching  function  of  adults  in  relation  to  youth  is  concerned  primarily  with  calling 
attention  to  the  facts  and  values  of  life  which  may  not  be  clear  to  youth  with  more  limited 
experience.  If  the  attitudes,  motives  and  conduct  of  adults  is  right,  normal  youth  will  gen- 
erally make  wise  decisions  when  fully  informed  as  to  the  facts  and  values  involved.  Their 
characters  and  spiritual  growth  will  be  furthered  more  by  making  their  own  decisions  than 
they  will  by  having  decisions  thrust  upon  them. 

What  is  said  here  of  too  little  or  too  much  mothering  on  the  part  of  parents  applies  to 
teachers  in  all  religious  organizations.  Poorly  prepared  and  indifferent  teachers  will 
naturally  be  guilty  of  too  little  mothering.  Others  well  prepared  with  subject  matter  and 
poorly  equipped  with  understanding  of  the  nature  of  youth  and  best  means  of  thei»  spiritual 
development  are  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  monopolizing  opportunities  to  speak  and  of 
offering  no  encouragement  to  others  to  think  aid  decide. 

Too  much  mothering.  M.B. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  BLACKBOARD 
IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Antone  K.  Romney 


One  of  the  most  effective  tools  of  instruc- 
tion, available  to  the  Sunday  School  teacher, 
is  the  blackboard.  This  tool  is  used,  in  some 
way,  in  almost  every  successful  presentation 
of  a  lesson.  Studies  of  the  use  of  black- 
boards show  that  they  are  used  most  often 
for  the  following  purposes: 

a.  To  present  important  facts  and  prin- 
ciples to  be  learned.  Such  facts  as, 
new  words  or  terms;  rules  or  principles, 
brief  summaries,  definitions,  key  words 
to  important  ideas,  classifications,  etc. 

b.  The  second  important  use  to  make  of 
the  blackboard  is  to  illustrate  impor- 
tant and  difficult  points,  by  model  or 
example,  by  demonstration  of  process; 
by  graphic  illustrations  such  as  sketch, 
map,  diagram,  graph  or  picture. 

c.  The  third  way  in  which  the  blackboard 
is  often  used  is  to  make  announcements 
of  class  events  or  ward  activities  in 
which  the  class  is  interested. 

d.  The  blackboard  is  also  effective  if 
used  to  give  the  pupil  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice and  use  it  for  his  own  development, 
obtaining  facts  and  skills. 

e.  The  blackboard  is  often  used  to  give 
directions  for  activities  which  are  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  Sunday  School  class 
and  during  the  week. 

f.  Blackboards  provide  a  medium  for  pre- 
senting miscellaneous  items,  such  as 
achievements  of  individual  and  class, 
references,  difficulties  likely  to  be  met, 
records,  etc. 

g.  Blackboards  arc  used  for  giving  exam- 
inations, tests  and  reviews. 

h.  All  kinds  of  assignments,  daily,  weekly, 
and  units  are  presented  by  means  of  the 
blackboard. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  blackboard  is  per- 
haps the  most  faithful  servant  and  tool  of  a 
good  Sunday  School  teacher. 

Now  the  question  comes,  what  types  of 
blackboards  may  we  obtain  for  our  Sunday 
Schools?  There  are  many  types  of  black- 
boards and  each  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendency  should  provide  for  his  teacher  the 
type  of  board  which  will  be  of  most  service 
to  that  teacher.  Some  teachers  prefer  the 
regular  stationary  board,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  front  wall  of  the  classroom.  Such  a 
board  should  be  large  so  that  the  writing  can 


be  made  large  enough  to  be  seen  from  all 
parts  of  the  room.  One  of  the  greatest  incon- 
veniences of  such  a  board  is  glare,  resulting 
in  the  inability  to  read  the  writing  on  the 
board.  Light  reflections,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  should  be  studied  so  that  the  black- 
board will  be  so  placed  to  prevent  the  glare, 
which  is  so  distracting  to  pupils. 

It  is  possible  and  sometimes  desirable  to 
place  a  curtain  immediately  iii  front  of  the 
board  so  that  the  board  may  be  covered  ex- 
cept when  in  use.  Thus  the  teacher  may 
prepare  the  board  before  class  and  then 
draw  the  curtain  over  the  prepared  material 
until  she  desires  to  use  it,  at  which  time  she 
will  draw  the  curtain  back  and  proceed. 
Such  a  curtain  may  be  attached  on  a  regular 
curtain  rod. 

Some  teachers  prefer  a  movable  easel  type 
blackboard.  Such  a  board  may  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  and  thus  its  use  is  in- 
creased. The  main  inconvenience  of  this 
type  of  board  is  that  it  is  often  unstable. 
Sometimes  it  is  poorly  constructed  so  that  it 
moves  when  chalk  or  eraser  pressure  is  ap-  ' 
plied.  If  this  type  of  board  is  provided  it 
should  be  placed  on  an  easel  of  four  legs, 
well  hinged  and  braced,  so  that  it  is  stable 
and  solid.  It  then  becomes  very  practical. 
Any  school  supply  house  can  supply  or  de- 
sign an  easel.  Another  advantage  of  this 
type  of  board  is  that  it  can  be  placed  lower  or 
higher  on  the  easel,  to  satisfy  the  need  of 
children  or  adults  as  its  use  may  demand. 

Another  type  of  blackboard,  which  has 
some  advantages,  is  the  straight  picture  type 
blackboard  which  can  be  hung  upon  the 
wall  or  placed  on  any  stand.  This  type  of 
board  may  be  kept  in  the  library  for  the  use 
of  teachers  and  children  upon  special  occas- 
sions.  Such  a  board,  however,  is  more  of 
a  makeshift  than  a  permanent  instructional 
tool.  This  board  may  be  moved,  shifted, 
turned  around  or  changed  at  any  time.  Such 
boards  may  have  lines,  outline  maps,  or 
markings  on  for  special  purposes. 

Every  teacher  should  sometimes  make  use 
of  a  blackboard. 

Every  classroom  should  have  access  to  a 
good  blackboard. 

Every  alert  Sunday  School  superintendent 
and  teacher  will  consider  this  important  tool 
of  teaching  and  do  his  best  to  provide  his 
pupils  with  the  finest  tools  possible. 
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oJhe  JLeamng  IsPine 


By  Clyde  C.  Edmonds 


It  was  a  gorgeous  tree,  this  leaning  pine. 
It  was  one  of  several  which  surrounded  a 
summer  cabin  on  the  upper  Provo  river.  It 
was  fully  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  huge 
branches  seemed  to  reach  out  to  provide 
shelter  for  a  number  of  smaller  trees  and 
saplings  growing  around  it.  This  tree  stood 
out  among  the  rest  of  the  trees  in  that  vicin- 
ity, it  was  so  tall  and  fine  looking.  It  had 
only  one  visible  defect.  A  long  time  ago, 
when  it  was  a  very  young  and  pliable  tree, 
some  destructive  influence  caused  it  to  be- 
come bent  near  its  base,  and  through  the 
years  this  defect  never  was  corrected.  It 
was  marked  for  life.  As  it  grew,  it  reached 
straight  up  toward  the  sun,  but  the  crook  at 
its  base  remained.  We  named  it  the  Lean- 
ing Pine.  When  I  pointed  to  these  facts  in 
a  conversation  with  my  young  son,  he  re- 
marked, "Well,  Dad,  give  it  credit.  It  did 
straighten  out  at  the  top,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  looking  trees  around  here."  He  was 
right.  It  was  a  good  looking  tree.  It  had 
lived  through  many  a  storm.  Outwardly,  it 
was  a  symbol  of  strength. 

Last  winter  a  heavy  gale  swept  through 
the  canyon  and  the  Leaning  Pine  was  put  to 
the  supreme  test  of  its  existence.  Word 
reached  me  that  it  had  snapped  off  about 
ten  feet  from  the  bottom  and  had  crashed 
violently  to  the  ground.  It  was  unbeliev- 
able. Other  trees  might  have  succumbed  to 
the  gale,  but  not  the  Leaning  Pine,  I  thought. 
When  the  weather  permitted,  I  visited  the 
place.  Surely  enough,  the  report  was  true. 
Then  I  investigated.  I  was  genuinely  sad 
when  I  discovered  that  this  great  tree,  with 
such  a  fine  outward  appearance,  was  rotten 
at  the  heart.  Just  a  veneer  of  sound  wood 
was  under  its  thick  bark,  and  though  it 
looked  the  picture  of  strength  and  endur- 
ance on  the  outside,  it  cracked,  broke,  and 
crashed  to  the  ground  when  it  faced  a  real 
test.  Saddest  of  all,  it  crushed  several  young 
saplings  and  bent  many  others  when  it  fell. 
The  very  tree  which  symbolized  strength  and 
power  to  these  younger  trees,  swept  them  to 
their  doom  when,  because  of  a  hidden 
weakness,  it  failed  to  "measure  up"  under 
pressure. 

There  isn't  much  difference  between  trees 
and  men.  Young  people  naturally  look  up 
to  men  and  women  who  are  strong  and 
straight  and  fine.     We  all  have  our  ideals. 


We  admire  fine  characters,  who  think  nobly 
and  live  cleanly.  We  build  our  aspirations 
around  them,  dream  of  becoming  like  them, 
they  are  as  bulwarks  of  strength  and  integ- 
rity to  us;  they  give  us  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  when  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  "give  up."  Who  are  these  men  and 
women  who  are  thus  idolized?  It  could  be 
you,  for  everyone  has  some  outstanding  vir- 
tue, and  every  youngster  has  an  ideal.  Are 
you  worthv  of  this  sublime  compliment?  Are 
you  all  that  outward  appearances  would  in- 
dicate? Are  you  sound  timber?  Is  your  heart 
all  that  those  trusting  youngsters  believe  it 
to  be?  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing worse  than  a  person  who  is  some- 
body's ideal,  suddenly  breaking  under  temp- 
tation— suddenly  casting  aside  the  truths 
they  have  taught,  and  crashing  headlong  in- 
to sin  and  iniquity.  Investigation  would 
likely  reveal  an  unsound  heart.  It  would, 
undoubtedly,  reveal  that  somewhere,  years 
ago,  that  person's  life  was  bent  and  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  injury.  All  this  is  sad 
but  sadder  still  is  the  likelihood  that  when 
such  a  person  crashes  in  his  weakness,  he 
drags  down  some  of  the  young  saplings  who 
have  looked  upon  him  as  an  ideal,  and  who 
have  always  regarded  him  as  a  pillar  of 
strength  and  virtue  and  goodness.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  more  discouraging  and  disillusion- 
ing to  a  yoimg  boy  or  girl  than  to  see  their 
ideals  crash  at  their  feet.  It  leaves  them 
bewildered.  Their  source  of  strength  has 
failed  them.  The  person  in  whom  they  be- 
lieved implicitly,  has  broken  faith  with  them. 
Yes,  the  young  human  saplings  are  crushed 
when  their  ideals  fall  about  them. 

You  are,  undoubtedly,  someone's  ideal. 
You  don't  know  who  or  how  many.  Your 
every  act  is  either  justifying  and  building 
up  the  faith  someone  has  in  you,  ox  is  tend- 
ing to  shatter  their  faith  and  idealism.  If  you 
build  yourself  in  love,  humility,  faith  and  tol- 
erance, you  will  be  that  pillar  of  strength 
someone  believes  you  to  be,  and  by  your 
very  life  you  will  carry  them  forward  and 
upward  to  cherished  heights.  But  when  you 
break  faith  with  someone — a  fine  young  boy 
or  a  trusting  young  girl — you  have  crushed 
a  tender,  impressionable  human  heart,  and  it 
may  never  recover  from  the  injury.  How 
great  is  our  responsibility  to  someone  who 
looks  upon  us  as  an  ideal! 
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THE  GOSPEL  FROM  AMERICA 

A  Missionary  Experience 

By  John  H.  Taylor 

Of  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy 

(For  enrichment  of  First  Intermediate  1943  Lessons.) 


I  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Belgium.  Not 
knowing  the  French  language,  the  President 
of  the  District  sent  me  to  Verviers  with  the 
thought  that  if  I  lived  with  a  family  who 
could  not  speak  English,  I  would  learn  the 
language  rapidly.  A  missionary  by  the  name 
of  Evans  who  knew  the  language  very  well 
was  living  in  a  town  not  so'  far  from  Ver- 
viers. Brother  Evans  helped  me  find  a  place 
to  live.  It  was  a  large  brick  house  surround- 
ed by  a  high  iron  fence  with  very  elaborate 
gates.  The  wife  could  speak  just  a  little 
English  but  the  children  and  husband  only 
French  and  German. 

When  Brother  Evans  left  me,  his  instruc- 
tions were  to  study  and  to  go  out  tracting 
every  day.  The  study  part  seemed  to  be 
reasonable,  but  the  tracting  part  seemed 
rather  foolish.  "What  good  would  it  do?"  I 
asked  myself.  "I  can't  understand  the  peo- 
ple and  they  can't  understand  me.  I  can't 
even  tell  them  what  the  tract  is  about." 
Among  the  good  things  that  I  learned  from 
my  father  was  that  whatever  I  was  told  to 
do  by  those  having  a  right  to  tell  me,  I  was 
to  do  even  if  it  "took  my  head  off."  That's 
the  language  he  used.  I  was  told  to  tract 
and  Brother  Evans  had  the  right  to  tell  me 
and  while  I  wasn't  very  much  afraid  of  los- 
ing my  head,  I  thought  that  it  might  be  just 
as  well  if  I  went  out  tracting. 

I  was  out  all  day  and  was  pretty  tired. 
People  smiled  at  me,  and  I  at  them.  Many 
wouldn't  take  a  tract,  even  when  they  smiled, 
but  I  was  doing  what  I  was  told  to  do.  About 
supper  time  I  discontinued  tracting  and  start- 
ed for  home.  When  I  neared  the  house,  I 
could  see  the  landlady  and  a  man  seemingly 
in  quite  a  discussion  just  inside  the  iron  gates. 
When  I  appeared  they  stopped  talking  and 
almost  ran  to  me.  She,  in  her  limited  Eng- 
lish, said  that  the  man  wanted  to  see  the  man 
who  had  left  a  tract  at  his  home. 

"Well,"  I  thought,  "here's  where  I  lose 
my  head."  He  surely  was  excited.  The  sit- 
uation was  a  rather  funny  one — the  man  and 
the  woman  waving  their  arms  and  pointing 
at  the  tract  with  ray  name  and  address  on 
it  and  both  talking  French  to  me.  Well,  it 
was  all  "Greek"  to  me  but  we  finally  came 
to  a  common  understanding  that  he  wanted 
to  talk  peacefully  about  the  doctrines  in  the 
tract  and  about  our  Church.  How  we  con- 
versed with  each  other,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  finally  made  him  understand  that  I  wanted 
to  take  him  to  see  ray  companion  in  the  next 
town  who  knew  how  to  speak  French.    We 


went  over  and  met  Brother  Evans  and  it 
was  very  late  when  we  said  good  night. 

This  is  the  story  about  the  man — Samuel 
Baikry.  He  had  been  studying  about  reli- 
gion and  the  will  of  the  Lord  as  found  in  the 
Bible.  His  father  believed  one  thing  and  be- 
longed to  one  church  and  his  mother  some- 
thing else  and  belonged  to  a  different  church 
and  he  couldn't  believe  that  either  parent  or 
church  was  right.  He  was  faithful  in  his 
study  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  very  frequent- 
ly, asking  what  he  should  do  about  it  all. 
une  night  in  a  dream  he  saw  the  flags  ol  all 
the  nations  filing  across  the  heavens.  From 
behind  came  the  American  flag  and  went 
right  up  to  the  head.  But  he  couldn't  inter- 
pret his  dream  and  it  bothered  him  con- 
siderably. One  day  an  Elder  left  a  tract  at 
his  door.  His  wife,  knowing  of  his  interest 
in  religion,  kept  it  for  him.  On  his  return 
from  his  day's  work  she  gave  the  tract  to 
him.  When  he  read  it  he ,  knew  what  the 
dream  meant.  The  Gospel  was  to  come  to 
him  from  America.  That's  why  he  was  so 
anxious  to  talk  to  that  American  Elder  that 
night.  After  prayerful  consideration,  he  was 
baptized,  and  a  little  later  his  wife  and  family 
joined  the  Church. 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His 
wonders  to  perform."  He  had  shown  Brother 
Baikry,  because  of  his  prayers,  that  the  Gos- 
pel would  come  from  America.  And  an  El- 
der who  couldn't  even  speak  the  language 
was  moved  to  do  his  duty  and,  without 
knowing  it,  was  led  to  the  house  where  a 
tract  was  left  that  contained  the  magic  words 
of  conversion. 

Surely  one  need  never  worry  about  losing 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  no  matter  where  he 
lives.  It  may  not  be  today  or  tomorrow  or 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  Lord  does  not  forget 
or  close  His  ears  or  eyes  to  those  who  hon- 
estly want  to  be  heard  or  seen.  Eventually, 
in  His  own  due  time,  the  Lord  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  perform, 
and  sometimes  when  these  blessings  come  to 
us  they  seem  so  simple  and  so  natural  that 
we  think  we  have  made  them  happen  all  by 
ourselves. 

But  this  Elder,  when  he  went  home  to  his 
little  room  in  the  large  brick  house  that  was 
shut  away  from  the  world,  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  by  those  ornate  iron  gates, 
knelt  at  his  bedside  and  was  very  grateful 
to  have  been  chosen  to  play  just  a  little  part 
in  bringing  to  pass  the  wonders  of  the  iJotd. 
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(L  D.  S.  Hymns,  No.  9,  stanza  6) 


Bless  us,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus^  sake, 
O  may  we  worthily  partake 

These  einblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
Of  our  Redeemer,  Savior,  God* 


-Eliza  R.  Snow  Smith 
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■^upennienaenld — 

CHILDREN'S  READING  to  participate  actively  in  wholesome  sports. 

■A^^     J..        .         11    1   .      .1  1  J  Reading  the  funny  papers  and  the  sporting 

Attention   is   called  to   the   recommended  ^^  ^^^  newspapers  may  contribute  lit- 

readmgs  m  the  August   and  September  is-  g^^^^  ^^^^ing  toward  these  ends  and  if  in- 

sues   of    The    Children  s   Friend,   published  bulged  in  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  more 

elsewhere  in  this  issue.     They  are  of  spe-  ^alSable   reading,  may   become   a  negative 

cial  interest  to  teachers  in  the  Junior  Sunday  f^^^^r  in  development  of  character  and  per- 

tichool   and    the   Intermediate    departments,  sonalitv 
They  should,  of  course,  be  read  by  teachers  ^' 

that  they  may  better  direct  the  reading  of 
children  in  their  respective  departments  and  THE   INSTRUCTOR 

?^^th7'^Ztl  Tinlfn^frZ'l^nH  "K-^^'J^         ^he   new  plans   for   The  Instructor,   ef- 
m  the  Nursery.  Kmdergarten  and  Primary      ^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  November  issue, 

epar  men  s.  ,,       t         ■»     t     ^      -  and  in  form  with  the  next  volume,  which 

For  many  years  the   Juvenile  Instructor  ^^     .^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^       ^^^e   it 

was  devoted  in  large  measure  to  publishmg  ^^«  j^^^  j^^^  ^^J  necessary  for  all  officers 

articles  suitable  for  children  s  reading^  Smce  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  Sunday  Schools.     We 

u^  Z?'^ fll"^^""^^  ^'  ^^^"  '^'°^K^'^  ^'•.?  hope  also  that  it  will  be  more  helpful  to 
the  title  of  this  magazine,  in  connection  with  ^^^^^^,^  j^  all  the  Church  organizations, 
its  becoming  a  teachers  magazine,  it  is  im-  .  j  r  i  -u 
portant  that  the  Children's  Friend,  the  only  ^he  chaxacteristics  and  needs  of  children, 
children's  magazine  published  by  the  Church,  V^^^^s  and  adults  will  be  treated  and  corre- 
be  made  available  in  every  Latter-day  Saint  ^^^^"^  with  teachmg  problems  m  religious  ed- 
home  where  there  are  children  and  that  it  ucation.  In  connection  with  teaching  meth- 
also  be  made  available  to  Sunday  School  o^^  attention  will  be  given  to  suitable  con- 
teachers  of  children  under  12  years  of  age.  ^rete  enrichment  material  drawn  from  the 
To  this  end  we  heartily  endorse  the  recom-  scriptures.  Church  history,  and  biographies 
mendations  of  the  Library  Committee  pub-  ^^  leadeis  in  religious  activities,  including 
lished  in  this  issue  of  The  Instructor.  Ward  migrations  and  colonizing  projects  under  di- 
Sunday  School  subscriptions  to  the  maga-  section  of  the  Church.  Many  interesting, 
zine  will  make  current  issues  available  to  informing  and  inspiring  historical  and  bio- 
teachers  and  bound  volumes  that  may  by  graphical  sketches  never  before  pubUshed 
this  means  be  accumulated  in  the  Ward  li-  ^Ul  appear  in  The  Instructor  throughout  the 
brary  may  provide  a  source  of  enrichment  coming  year. 

materials  for  use  in  Sunday  Schools  in  years  Study  of  how  to  teach  to  be  effective  must 
to  come.  be  correlated  with  what  to  teach,  and  what 
Unfortunately  it  has  become  a  habit  in  to  teach,  must  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
many  homes  to  make  little  provision  for  point  of  relative  values  in  religion.  Greater 
children's  reading  other  than  the  funny  pa-  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  most 
pers,  and,  for  older  boys  especially,  the  important  religious  principles;  other  prin- 
sporting  news  as  a  supplement  to  the  fun-  ciples  and  requirements  of  the  gospel  may 
nies.  It  is  important  that  children  develop  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  great 
a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  an  interest  in  foundation  principles  upon  which  all  else 
wholesome  sports.  These  interests,  how-  rests.  This  is  a  very  important  aspect  of 
ever,  should  be  subordinate  to  the  serious  teaching  method,  otherwise  teaching  in  the 
business  of  living.  Education  should  devel-  Church  organizations  may  degenerate  into 
op  ability  to  be  creatively  humorous,  and  fostering  technical  observance  of  some  re- 
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quirements  out  of  relation  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  whole. 

They  thus  become  devoid  of  real  religious 
aims  and  spiritual  quality.  This  was  the 
mistake  of  numerous  priests  and  Levites, 
contemporaries  of  the  great  prophets  of 
Israel;  and  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
Jesus'  time. 

HOLDING  A  REAL  "100%  SUNDAY" 

Are  you  planning  on  folding  a  real  "100% 
Sunday"?  By  this  time  your  Enlistment 
Workers  under  your  direction  are  briskly 
engaged  in  contacting  all  the  "non-active  " 
members  in  your  Ward  and  giving  each  a 
special  invitation  to  attend  Sunday  School 
on  October  10th.  (100%  Sunday)  Are  you 
preparing  an  outstanding  welcome  to  the 
new-comers  and  those  who  have  not  attended 
for  some  time?  Are  you  planning  to  conduct 
a  Sunday  School  of  which  you  can  be  proud, 
and  one  which  will  be  a  credit  to  your  or- 
ganization? Are  your  teachers  preparing 
lessons  that  will  make  the  "first  attenders  ' 
want  to  return  again  and  become  regular 
members  of  your  Sunday  School?  If  you  are 
not  doing  all  this  you  are  missing  the  great 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  special  day  to 
gain  permanent  members  for  your  school. 
First  impressions  are  lasting  impressions,  and 
those  of  your  Sunday  School  gained  on  this 
first  visit  will  determine  the  attitude  and 
opinion  of  many  of  these  new  members. 
Truly,  then,  you  should  put  forth  every  ef- 
fort to  make  "100%  Sunday"  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  every  respect.  Only  by  thorough 
planning  and  preparation  can  this  be  accom- 
plished. 

PLANNING— First  plan  each  detail  of 
the  Sunday  School  for  that  special  day.  Plan 
well  in  advance  so  that  sufficient  time  will 
be  allowed  for  preparation  by  those  who  are 
to  participate.  Your  Superintendent's  Coun- 
cil meeting  is  the  place  in  which  your  plans 
should  be  made,  and  this  should  be  done 
now.  Plan  a  program  which  will  appeal  to 
the  new  member  in  the  Ward.  Remember— 
he  is  new  and  unfamiliar  with  your  pro- 
cedure and  facilities.  Be  sure  to  provide  a 
time  in  which  one  member  of  the  Superin- 
tendency  will  welcome  these  people,  in- 
struct them  as  to  the  locations  of  the  various 
class  rooms,  and  give  them  any  other  in- 
formation that  they  should  have  to  make 
them  feel  welcome  and  at  home. 

Plan  to  have  emphasized  in  your  two  and 
one-half  minute  talks  the  fact  that  this  is 
^'100%  Sunday."  A  suggested  topic  for  these 
talks  is  "How  to  be  a  100%  Sunday  School 
member." 

Plan  all  the  other  details  of  that  morning 
with  care.     It  is  not  suggested  that  special 


features  be  added  to  the  program  inasmuch 
as  the  aim  should  be  to  have  Sunday  School 
as  near  the  recommended  procedure  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  have  as  near  a  perfect  attend- 
ance as  possible. 

ASSIGNMENTS— After  your  plans  are 
completed,  and  it  is  determined  just  what 
shall  be  done  and  who  shall  do  it,  be  sure 
adequate  and  detailed  assignments  are  made 
to  those  who  care  to  take  part.  In  order  for 
the  morning's  program  to  run  smoothly,  each 
person  must  fully  understand  his  part  and 
know  when  he  is  to  participate. 

PREPARATION— Adequate  and  de- 
tailed preparation  is  the  secret  to  a  success- 
ful Sunday  School.  Be  sure  all  who  are  to 
take  part  are  adequately  prepared.  Request 
your  teachers  to  be  especially  well  prepared 
on  this  Sunday.  The  time  and  effort  spent 
for  complete  preparation  will  pay  many  fine 
dividends  in  the  class  room. 

Plan  now  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
special  day  which  the  General  Superinten- 
dency  has  set  aside  as  "100%  Sunday" 
throughout  the  Church.  Correlate  your  pro- 
gram with  this  drive  to  build  the  membership 
in  your  School.  If  you  plan  well  and  pre- 
pare completely  for  this  day,  you  will  have 
a  Sunday  School  of  which  you  can  be  proud, 
and  it  will  be  a  "100%  Sunday"  in  every 
way, 

THE  WARD  FACULTY  MEETINGS 

It  is  very  important  that  the  ward  faculty 
meetings  be  held  regularly  in  every  ward 
and  that  ample  time  be  allowed  for  each  part 
or  division  of  the  work  assigned  to  this  meet- 
ing. 

See  outline  for  Part  II  under  "Ward 
Faculty  Meeting"  in  this  issue  of  The  In- 
structor, and  also  on  pages  53,  54  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Officers  and 
Teachers  HANDBOOK. 

BIND  YOUR  LESSON  MANUALS 

We  urge  all  Sunday  School  librarians  to 
bind  the  lesson  manuals  into  a  master  copy. 
As  such  they  become  a  veritable  encyclo- 
pedia of  Sunday  School  lesson  material  for 
the  year.  The  General  Board  Library  has  fol- 
lowed a  plan  of  binding  the  large  size  lesson 
manuals  (Nursery,  Kindergarten,  Primary 
and  First  Intermediate)  into  one  volume,  and 
the  small  size  manuals  into  another  volume, 
each  properly  labeled. 

The  General  Board  Library  has  compiled 
indexes  for  the  1943  lesson  manuals  accord- 
ing to  the  aforementioned  plan,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  send  to  anyone,  .free  on  request, 
copies  of  the  two  indexes,  for  binding  with 
the  manuals. 


Sunday  School  Teachers  and  Children's  Friend  Features 


August 

What  I  Read  as  a  Boy— John  A.  Widtsoe 
and  Joseph  F.  Merrill — Children 

Covered  Wagon  Boy — Serial  story  by  How- 
ard R.  Driggs — Children  and  Teachers 

Isaac  and  Rebecca — Bible  Story  by  Dorothy 
O.  Barker — Children  and  Teachers 

Birds  of  the  Bible — By  Ben  L.  Bycr  "The 
Raven" — Children 

Diaries  of  Long  Ago — Contributed  by  the 
Stakes — Teachers 

In  the  Temple  Square  Museum — "A  Pioneer 
Cradle,"  Annette  Nibley — Children  and 
Teachers 

Primary  Convention  by  Mail — Message  of 
the  General  Board,  A  Dog  Went  Tract- 
ing,  Charles  A.  Callis;  For  Every  Child 
His  Spiritual  and  Cultural  Heritage,  H. 
B.  Lee;  Religion  in  the  Life  of  a  Child, 
Edna  Dean  Baker;  Security  to  Be  Had 
From  Rich  Religious  Experiences  in  the 
Home,  Hugh  S.  Brown — -Teachers 

We  Listen  to  the  Radio — Announcing  talks 
by  B.  S.  Hinckley — Teachers 

Mission  Lessons — Teachers  and  Children 

Books  for  Education  and  Improvement  at 
Home — Abbie  H.  Wells — Teachers 


Safeguard     Your     Home     and     Community 

Health — Ella  M.  Wicklund — Teachers 
What  They  Do — Nature  article — Mary  C. 

Shaw — Children  and  Teachers 
Early  Children's  Primary  Episode — ^L.  L.  G. 

Richards — '-Children 
Envious  Engine  (Story  for  little  tots)  Jean 

J.  Berbert — Children  and  Teachers 
Our    Young    Writers — Story    and    Poem — 

Children 

September 

What  I  Read  as  a  Boy — Two  of  the  Council 

of  the  Twelve — Children 
Covered  Wagon  Boy — Howard  R.  Driggs — 

Children 
Birds  of  the  Bible    (The    Ostrich — Ben  L. 

Byer )  — Children 
Bible  Story — Children  and  Teachers 
Diaries  of  Long  Ago    (Pioneer  Diaries) — ■ 

Teachers 
In  the   Temple   Square   Museum — Children 

and  Teachers 
Mission  Lessons — Teachers  and  Children 
And  other  features 

For  further  comments  on  The  Children's 
Friend,  see  Library  Department. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  STAKE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Front,  left  to  right:  Dora  Eisner,  Gospel  Message;  Leah  WooUey,  Teacher  Trainer;  Lavina 
Black,  Organist;  Sylvia  A.  Robinson,  Genealogical  Training;  Josephine  Frost,  Juniors;  Freda 
Preston,  Librarian;  Etta  Glover,  Seniors. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Jesse  L.  Mortensen,  Gospel  Doctrine;  Thomas  H.  Preston,  Secretary; 
George  Gunli£F,  Second  Assistant  Superintendent;  Hamilton  E.  Robinson,  Superintendent;  Edwin 
S.  Dibble,  First  Assistant  Superintendent;  Conrad  Hawkins,  Chorister;  Lora  Hawkins,  Advanced 
Juniors. 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 
Howard  R.  Driggs,  chairman,  and  Adam  S.  Bennion 

Part  I 

^'  TEACHER    IMPROVEMENT 

Lesson    II.      GOSPEL   CONTENT 
Howard  R.  Driggs 


What  shall  go  into  a  gospel  lesson? 
is  a  question  of  vital  import  for  every  teach- 
er, pupil  and  parent.  Its  content  determines 
in  great  measure  the  spiritual  values  of  the 
lesson.  As  plants  need  fertile  soil,  or  the 
body  nourishing  diet  to  grow  properly,  so 
there  must  be  wholesome  spiritual  food  for 
the  soul's  development.  In  other  words, 
each  gospel  lesson  should  have  in  it  a  sub- 
stance or  quality  that  helps  promote  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  restored  in  living  form  by  our  Prophet, 
Joseph  Smith. 

For  the  basic  materials  of  gospel  lessons, 
naturally  we  turn  to  the  scriptures — the 
standard  works  of  our  Church.  Within  these 
are  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  plainly  stat- 
ed, concretely  illustrated.  They  are  a  store- 
house indeed  of  precious  food  for  thought^ — ■ 
a  guide  for  righteous  living.  Moreover,  they 
are,  as  the  name  implies,  a  standard,  tested 
and  approved,  by  which  all  other  materials 
that  may  go  into  gospel  lessons  can  be  meas- 
ured or  appraised. 

Committees  of  the  General  Board,  with 
the  responsibility  of  giving  constructive 
guidance  to  officers  and  teachers,  have  pre- 
pared helpful  course?  in  which  the  standard 
works  of  the  Church  are  basic  texts.  Ma- 
terials from  them,  thoughtfully  selected  and 
adapted  to  the  various  classes,  are  woven 
into  lessons.  The  central  aim  of  all  this  co- 
operative effort  is  to  provide  what  may  be 
called  "a  climbing  course  in  the  gospel." 

There  is  no  assumption  here,,  that  even 
this  basic  work  has  been  done  with  a  per- 
fection or  completeness  that  admits  of  no 
further  improvement.  While  the  plan  and 
the  chosen  materials  are  in  the  main  es- 
sentially sound  and  right,  yet  careful,  prayer- 
ful study  and  classroom  proving  on  the  part 
of  teachers  will  surely  make  for  further  bet- 
terment. All  of  us — officers  and  teachers 
alike — need  to  get  closer  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  observe  the  effect  of  lessons  dealing  with 
them,  as  reflected  in  the  lives  of  pupils. 
Especially  is  there  need  to  study  this  con- 
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tent  in  relation  to  the  ages  and  nature  of  the 
pupils  to  whom  it  is  to  be  presented.  With 
Primary  boys  and  girls,  for  example,  there 
naturally  might  be  different  content  selected 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  certainly  proper 
adaptation  of  it  to  the  different  learning 
levels.  Gospel  lesson  content  should  be 
more  carefully  evaluated  for  specific  use  in 
various  classes. 

Other  than  scriptural  content  that  goes  in- 
to the  making  of  gospel  lessons  needs  to  be 
even  more  carefully  selected.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  faith-promoting  materials,  for  ex- 
ample, in  our  church  history.  This  means, 
not  merely  the  facts  of  that  history,  but  rather 
the  true  stories  of  the  men  and  women,  the 
boys  and  girls,  that  made  the  history.  It  is  by 
means  of  such  stories,  carefully  selected  and 
adapted  to  the  class  being  taught,  that  saving 
truths  of  the  gospel  can  be  lifted  into  the  con- 
crete, can  be  made  dramatically  impressive 
for  young  and  old. 

Where  can  such  stories  be  found?  Well, 
unfortunately  we  have  let  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  precious  incidents  go  under 
the  tombstones,  just  because  we  failed  to  ap- 
preciate and  record  them  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  these  makers  of  history.  Yet  there 
are  many  choice  stories  yet  to  be  garnered. 
Hidden  in  old  letters,  in  diaries,  missionary 
journals,  in  certain  reliable  biographies  and 
autobiographies  they  may  be  found.  And  in 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  listened  to 
their  elders  of  pioneer  days,  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered priceless  tales  of  gospel  inspiration. 

Gathering  these  gems  is  not  unlike  digging 
and  washing  for  placer  gold.  It  sometimes 
takes  a  ton  of  gravel  and  sand  to  yield  one 
nugget;  but  the  prize  is  generally  worth  the 
work.  Here  for  instance  is  one  story  nugget, 
out  of  the  thousands  of  the  California  gold 
rush.  It  reveals  the  character  of  true  Latter- 
day  Saints.  This  story  came  to  the  writer 
a  few  years  ago  from  Harry  Peterson,  then 
Curator  of  Sutter's  Fort. 

"The  Mormon  boys  who  helped  Sutter  to 
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dig  the  millrace  where  gold  was  first  found," 
said  he,  "and  who  made  the  only  written  rec- 
ord of  that  history-shaping  event,  didn't  join 
in  the  rush  for  gold  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed. They  stayed  with  the  work  until 
the  millrace  was  done,  digging  gold  only  af- 
ter regular  hours.  Sutter  certainly  ap- 
preciated their  loyalty.  This  story  I  found  in 
digging  for  facts  about  Sutter's  life  gave  me 
real  admiration  for  the  Mormons." 

If  true  stories  such  as  this  can  help  im- 
plant a  gospel  message  in  a  stranger,  they 
will  certainly  have  a  like  effect  on  our  own 
boys  and  girls.  There  are  thousands  of  these 
faith-promoting  stories.  Boys  and  girls  will 
take  delight  with  their  teachers  in  helping  to 
find  them. 

Other  materials  should  likewise  be 
searched  and  tested  for  content  to  enrich  and 
enspirit  our  lessons.  In  the  earlier  issues  of 
the  old  Juvenile  Instructor,  the  writer  as  a 
boy,  used  to  get  delight  out  of  well-selected 
stories  for  children.  One  of  these  was  about 
Hetty  Marvin,  a  little  girl  of  old  Connecti- 
cut. It  was  a  true  story,  convincingly  told. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  this  lassie 
by  telling  the  truth  in  the  face  of  danger, 
saved  her  cousin,  a  patriot  leader,  from  cap- 
ture by  the  enemy.  Its  lesson  ever  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  soul  of  one  boy. 
There  are  many  like  wholesome  stories 
which  will  help  add  zest  and  impressiveness 
to  our  lessons;  but  they  need  to  be  carefully 
selected. 

Teachers  and  officer>s  will  do  well  to  keep 
notebooks  for  the  recording  of  names  and 
sources  of  choice  stories  and  other  materials 
for  helping  put  life  into  their  work.  They 
will  do  well  also  to  jot  down  their  own 
worthwhile  thoughts  for  stimulating  and  en- 
riching their  lessons.  Above  all,  they  \yill 
be  helped  greatly  by  studying  and  testing 
the  content  of  the  lessons  that  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  promote  spiritual  growth. 
******* 

Discussion  Topics 

1.  Through  what  continued  testing  pro- 
cess have  the  Scriptures  been  subjected  dur- 
ing the  years  to  prove  their  validity  and 
worth  as  content  for  gospel  lessons? 

2.  What  is  implied,  so  far  as  gospel  lesson 
content  is  concerned,  in  the  expression 
"growing  up  with  the  gospel"?  How  may 
proper  selection  and  adaptation  of  Scriptural 
materials  help  promote  such  growth? 

3.  What  have  you  ever  done  to  help  save 
choice  stories  from  the  lives  of  your  parents, 
grandparents,  or  others  who  have  played 
their  parts  in  the  building  of  our  Church? 
What  more  can  you  do? 

4.  Suggest  other  sources  of  reliable  and 
interesting  materials  for  gospel  lessons. 


5.  Be  ready  to  tell  briefly  a  story  from 
the  life  of  one  who  has  truly  lived  the  gos- 
pel, which  makes  concrete  what  the  gospel 
means  in  everyday  life. 

6.  Be  ready  also  to  outline  another  brief 
story  from  other  sources,  which  left  a  lasting 
impression  for  good  on  your  life. 

Part  n 
Business  and  Reports: 

Silent  Roll 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting 

Unfinished  business 

Department  reports 

Class  needs 

Committee  reports 

Miscellaneous  business 


The  Baptism  of  Marie  Wood 

A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVERSION 

During  the  past  stunmer  a  number  of 
young  people  came  to  Bozeman  to  attend 
Montana  State  College  to  prepare  for  active 
service  as  nurses,  pilots  and  in  other  fields 
of  activity.  Among  them  was  a  young  lady 
from  Stevensville,  Montana,  Ila  Marie 
Wood. 

Miss  Wood  had  visited  Temple  Square 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  with  her  mother,  while 
passing  through  the  city  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  They  were  so  impressed  with  the  story 
told  by  the  guide  that  they  resolved  to  at- 
tend L.D.S.  services  the  next  time  an  oppor- 
tunity presented    itself. 

When  Miss  Wood  came  to  Bozeman  she 
inquired  if  Latter-day  Saint  church  services 
were  held  in  the  city  and  was  directed  to  our 
Sunday  School.  She  attended  regularly  all 
summer  and  shortly  before  she  was  to  re- 
turn to  her  home,  she  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  baptized  into  the  Church.  She  was  bap^ 
tized  by  Elder  Brian  O'Neil,  in  the  Gallatin 
River  a  short  distance  from  Bozeman. 

( This  story  was  sent  to  The  Instructor  by 
Superintendent  O.  W.  Monson,  of  the  Boze-' 
man  Ward  Sunday  School.) 


AN  INTERESTING  PICTURE 

From  far  and  near,  from  icelands  and 
tropics,  from  tiny  hamlets  and  teeming  big 
cities,  your  annual  reports  have  been  rolling 
in.    And  what  a  great  story  they  tell! 

That  your  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
is  a  far-reaching,  vigorous  organization  is 
attested  in  its  1942  annual  report,  an  intrigu- 
ing picture  which  you  helped  draw.  Though 
war  held  up  reports  from  some  foreign  areas, 
the  compilation,  exclusive  of  them,  shows 
that  there  are  331,809  of  us  enrolled  in  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  Sunday  Schools.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 297,083  are  in  the  stakes,  34,726  in  the 
missions. 

It  shows  that  this  membership  includes  a 
thriving  little  Sunday  School  of  25  members 
in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  where  the  tempera- 
ture dips  to  "70  below."  Despite  the  frigid 
winds,  heaps  of  snow  and  ice,  Fairbanks 
Sunday  School  held  forth  every  Sunday  of 
the  year,  the  report  -shows.  Our  numbers 
include  a  thriving  branch  in  sun-drenched 
Syria,  halfway  around  the  globe,  and  there 
is  literally  a  multitude  of  Latter-day  Saint 
Schools  dotting  palmy  Pacific  isles.  Sunday 
School  membership  in  the  Hawaiian  Mission 
even  showed  a  healthy  increase. 

The  ravages  of  war  could  not  deter  the 
march  of  your  Sunday  School.  The  British 
Mission  report  shows  that  in  Hull,  a  sea- 
port said  to  be  the  most  bombed  area  in 
England,  a  Mormon  Sunday  School  with  25 
members  convened  46  times.  Preston,  Eng- 
land, oldest  branch  of  the  Church  in  Europe, 
carried  on,  along  with  forty  other  Schools 
in  bomb-scarred  Britain. 

Your  Sunday  Schools  literally  reach  into 
the  four  comers  of  the  United  States.  In 
National  City,  California,  just  north  of  the 
Mexican  border,  there  is  a  flourishing  Sun- 
day School  of  152  members.  Other  Schools 
are  located  in  BeUingham,  in  the  timber- 
lands  of  northern  Washington;  in^  northern 
Maine,  and  in  Miami,  near  Florida's  tip. 

Your  reports  show  that  far  more  people 
attend  Sunday  School  than  any  other  meet- 
ing of  the  Church,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  177.399  each  Sunday.  Of  the  student 
membership.  137,097  (45.6  per  cent)  are 
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male,  154,235  (54.4  per  cent),  female.  Male 
officers  and  teachers  number  12,729  (42  per 
cent),  female  17,748  (58  per  cent). 

There  were  1284  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
stakes  in  1942,  828  reported  from  the  mis- 
sions. These  figures  do  not  include  the 
throng  of  Home  Sunday  Schools,  number- 
ing more  than  800  in  the  Southern  States 
Mission  alone! 

Despite  the  slight  decline  in  student  mem^ 
bership  in  1942  below  1941  because  of  war, 
there  was  an  increase  in  officers  and  teach- 
ers in  the  stakes:  24,804  compared  with  24,- 
651.  The  total  reported  officers  and  teach- 
ers for  the  entire  Church  makes  up  an  army 
of  30,477. 

Your  annual  reports  show  that  there  were 
11,009  tiny  tots  below  fpur  years  of  age 
enrolled  in  the  Nursery  Class,  and  that  78,- 
888  adults  were  accounted  for  in  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  Department,  the  largest  section  of 
them  all. 

Keep  your  monthly  reports  coming.  Make 
plans  now  for  your  1943  annual  report.  Re- 
member, it  is  you,  secretary,  who  draws  the 
picture  of  our  Sunday  Schools! 


A  MODEL  RECORD 

We  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  faithful  and 
efficient  Sunday  School 
worker,  La  Ree  Jones,  24, 
for  eight  years  prior  to 
her  death  July  29.  1943 
secretary  in  Enoch  Ward, 
Parowan  Stake. 

Serving     under     three 
superintendencies.     Sister 
Jones     was     absent     but 
twice;    her    reports   were        La  Ree  Jones 
never  late.    She  was  also 
secretary  to  the  Enoch  Y.W.M.I.A.,  and  to 
The  John  Pidding  Jones  Genealogical  Society. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Relief  Society. 

Sister  Jones's  record  is  one  all  ward  secre- 
taries could  well  emulate. 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Wendell  J.  Ashton,  chairman;  Antone  K.  Romney,  Lorna  Call, 
and  J.  Holman  Waters 


MAPS  FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

No  Sunday  School  library  is  complete 
without  some  useful  maps.  For  lessons  on 
historical  themes,  maps  are  always  helpful. 
There  are  excellent  purchasable  maps  for 
studies  in  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testa- 
ment and  Church  History,  and  many  other 
types  may  be  created  by  the  librarian,  teach- 
er or  student  with  little  or  no  cost. 

An  excellent  collection  of  maps  for  Bible 

studies  is  a  set  published  by  Cokesbury 
Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee  (available  at 
the  Deseret  Book  Company,  75c  per  map.) 
The  set  includes:  "New  Testament  Pales- 
tine," "Old  Testament  Palestine,"  "Egypt  to 
Canaan,"  "Roman  Empire,"  (showing  trav- 
els of  Paul) ,  and  "Early  Bible  Lands."  These 
maps,  each  28x22  inches,  are  produced  on 
sign  maker's  cloth,  and  contain  rings  for 
pin-up.  An  extremely  useful  Old  Testament 
map  is  "Palestine  Under  the  Persian  Em- 
pire," 3x4;^^  feet,  published  by  A.  H.  Eilers 
&  Co.  (Deseret  Book  Co.,  $1.50). 

A  whole  sheaf  of  helpful  maps  on  the 
Holy  Land  is  contained  in  J.  L.  Hurlbut's 
Bible  Atlas  (Deseret  Book  Co.,  $3.50),  re- 
plete with  charts  as  well  as  maps,  many  of 
them  finished  in  beautiful  colors.  If  your  li- 
brary would  like  another  selection  of  maps. 
The  Graphic  Bible,  by  Lewis  Browne  (Des- 
eret Book  Co.  $1.50)  is  good. 

Should  some  of  your  teachers  desire  them, 
there  are  available  embossed  topographical 
maps  on  heavy  paper  6x9  inches,  manufac- 
tured by  Eilers  (Deseret  Book  Company, 
50c  per  dozen) . 

A  globe-type  map  is  always  handy.  Be- 
cause national  boundaries  are  changing  so 
rapidly  in  these  days  of  conquest,  new  cov- 
ering (decalcomania)  are  available  for  them, 
either  free  or  for  a  nominal  fee.  Prices  of 
globes  usually  run  like  this:  Eight-inch 
($3.50).  Ten-inch,  illuminated  ($15.00),  and 
Twelve-inch,  plain  ($8.50). 

Perhaps  the  best  map  for  Church  History 
study  is  one  measuring  2^x5  feet  (Deseret 
Book  Co.,  $1.00),  show!  ig  the  day-by-day 
trek  of  the  Pioneers  to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the 
march  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  and  other 
helpful  data. 


On  the  other  hand,  memy  are  the  types  of 
maps  that  can  be  created  at  home.  The 
Teaching  Tools  Guidebook  (page  15)  gives 
a  recipe  for  making  a  hectograph.  With  this 
device,  the  librarian  can  duplicate  map  out- 
lines in  quantities  sufficient  for  a  large  class. 
If  a  mimeograph  or  ditto  machine  is  avail- 
able, student  maps  may  likewise  be  made 
with  them.  A  symbol  map  (Guidebook,  page 
19)  can  be  used  effectively.  Similar  to  this 
map  is  the  string  and  symbol  map,  on  which 
are  pinned  strings,  carrying  from  the  site  on 
the  map  of  an  important  historical  event  to  a 
chart  at  the  side  where  there  is  a  symbol  or 
explanation  (or  both)  of  the  particular 
event.  There  are  many  types  of  chart  and 
time  maps  on  which  contemporary  events  are 
charted  at  the  side  of  a  map  outline. 

Other  effective  hand-made  maps  are  the 
paper  mache  type  (Guidebook,  page  19) 
slated  cloth  map  (Guidebook,  page  19),  yarn 
map  (Guidebook,  page  23)  or  the  composite 
map  (Guidebook,  page  15). 

In  caring  for  your  maps,  accession  them 
as  you  do  your  books  (Instructor,  August, 
1943.)  House  them  under  lock  and  key, 
but  always  keep  your  teachers  posted  as 
to  what  you  have  in  store  for  them. 

Maps  guided  the  ancient  mariners  as  they 
do  the  pilot  of  the  airways  today,  and  they 
likewise  can  illume  for  a  class  the  course  of 
events  in  Sunday  School  lessons  of  a  his- 
torical nature. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND 

Every  ward  Sunday  School  library  should 
subscribe  to  The  Children's  Friend,  the  chil- 
dren's magazine  of  the  Church.  It  will  be 
particularly  helpful  for  teachers  in  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  Departments.  The  wise 
librarian  will  bind  copies  of  this  magazine 
each  year,  as  well  as  The  Instructor  and 
Sunday  School  lesson  R^aiiuals.  Indexes  for 
The  Children's  Friend  are  available,  free,  at 
the  Primary  Association  Offices,  40  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In- 
dexes for  "The  Instructor  and  lesson  Manuals 
are  obtainsiblc,  free,  at  the  Sunday  School 
offices. 
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THE  HYMN  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1943 


Song  No.  9  "Who  are  These  Arrayed  in 
White"  is  to  be  prepared  during  the  month 
of  October  and  rehearsed  in  the  wards  in 
November. 

"Inspiration  without  method  or  means  at 
its  disposal  will  no  more  enable  a  man  to 
write  a  symphony  than  to  build  a  ship  or  a 
cathedral. "^ — C.  Hubert  Parry. 

The  hymn  named  above  for  study  and 
practice  is  better  suited  for  adults  than  for 
children.  The  words,  written  in  a  some- 
what severe  style  and  containing  poetic  ex- 
pressions only  understood  by  older  people, 
will  require  simplification  and  clarification 
as  they  arc  presented  to  the  children.  The 
music,  though  simple,  is  slow  and  sustained 
and  of  a  kind  that  may  not  appeal  to  chil- 
dren, especially  at  first.  This  means  that 
the  song  is  full  of  problems  for  the  Sunday 
School  chorister.  It  should  not  be  presented 
to  Junior  Schools  and  even  when  presented 
to  senior  schools,  the  words  should  be  re- 
constructed into  story  form  so  that  the 
younger  children  might  learn  their  meaning. 

It  appears  that  the  author  sees  a  group  of 
beautiful  people  whose  faces  shine  brighter 
than  the  noon-day  sun  and  whose  clothing 
is  very  white  and  lovely.  The  question  is 
asked:  "Who  are  these  arrayed  in  white?" 
and  the  answer  is  given  that  they  are  the 
people  who  did  many  good  deeds  while  they 
lived  on  earth;  that  even  though  they  had 


suffered  much  they  were  always  faithful  and 
true  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  did  what 
was  asked  of  them  by  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Explain  in  a  similar  manner  the  meaning 
of  the  second  and  third  verses,  and  in  addi- 
tion, be  sure  the  children  know  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  words  in  the  original  setting 
and  of  the  poetic  phrases  as  well. 

The  music  will  "take  hold"  of  the  chil- 
dren much  quicker  and  easier  if  the  words 
are  first  clearly  understood.  Let  the  tempo 
be  stately  and  dignified.  The  intervals  are 
easy  to  sing  and  the  tune  and  harmonic  set- 
ting will  not  be  difficult  to  learn. 

In  the  previous  lesson,  organists  were 
asked  to  study  "Melody"  by  Czerny,  on 
page  40  of  93  Short  Solos  for  the  Hammond 
Organ  which  contains  notes  that  move 
moderately  fast.  For  the  present  assign- 
ment, it  is  requested  that  they  study  "Volun- 
tary" by  Schuman — ^No.  31  on  the  same 
page.  In  this  selection,  eighth  notes  that 
move  moderately  fast  predominate.  As  was 
before  stated,  it  is  better  not  to  change  fin- 
gers on  quickly  moving  notes  whenever  it 
can  be  avoided.  But  the  legato  style  must  be 
preserved  and  an  even  tempo  maintained.  It 
is  well  to  learn  to  play  the  music  somewhat 
faster  than  its  natural  tempo  and  then  drop 
back  to  its  normal  speed.  Such  practice  will 
develop  ease  and  repose. 


PETITION 


* 


+ 
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By     HALLIE     GRIGG 


Grant  me  new  hope  this  day; 

I  humbly   ask 

Courage  as  I  go  from 

Task  to  task. 
Keep  me  from  placing  snares 

For  other  feet, 
Let  me  have  charity  for 

Those  I  meet. 
Humanity's  great  need  to  me 

Impart — 
The  blessing  of  a  peaceful 

Happy  heart. 


Inthtt  Iraiaiag 
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THE  REWARD  FOR  TEACHING 
THE  GOSPEL 

How  great  is  the  reward  for  teaching  in 
our  Church?  President  Grant  answers  this 
question  as  follows;  "There  is  no  dividend 
that  any  htiman  being  can  draw  from  bonds 
or  stocks,  or  anything  in  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  that  compares  with  the  knowledge 
in  one's  heart  that  he  or  she  has  been  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  of  shaping 
some  Ufe  for  good.  And  I  can  promise  the 
righteous  teachers  of  our  youth  that  as  the 
years  come  and  go  they  will  gather  dividends 
of  thanks  and  gratitude  from  the  children 
whose  lives  they  have  been  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  God  in  shaping  for  good."^ 

WHO  SHOULD  TAKE  THE  TEACHER 
TRAINING  CLASS? 

The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  have 
the  responsibility  of  organizing  teacher 
training  classes.  These  classes  should 
teach  the  fundamentals  of  teaching  as  they 
apply  to  teaching  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

When  the  bishop  calls  an  individual  to  take 
this  training,  great  joy  should  enter  into  the 
heart  of  that  person.  The  opportxmity  to 
train,  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  noble  cause 
should  be  accepted  with  alacrity. 

The  question  arises  as  to  who  should  be 
called.  An  investigation  of  the  person 
should  be  made.  High  school  records  should 
give  valuable  personal  data.  Sunday  School 
records,  M.I.A.  records.  Priesthood  records 
will  give  valuable  data.  The  most  impor- 
tant item  to  look  for  is  a  testimony  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  restored  gospel.  The 
teacher  who  has  such  a  testimony  can  quali- 
fy himself.  As  Nephi  states  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon:  "And  if  it  so  be  that  the  children 
of  men  keep  the  commandments  of  God  He 
doth  nourish  them,  and  strengthen  them  and 
provide  means  whereby  they  can  accomplish 
the  thing  which  he  has  commanded  them." 

Prof.  A.  S.  Barr  and  L.  M.  Emans  made  a 
survey  of  Teachers  Traits.  They  listed 
twenty-five  outstanding  qualifications. 

A  few  of  these  that  might  have  an  influence 
upon  the  teacher  of  religion  are  listed  in  or- 
der of  increasing  importance  as  follows: 

1.  Co-operation  (helpfulness,  loyalty) 

2.  Attractiveness  (personal  appearance) 

3.  Carefulness  (accuracy,  definiteness, 
thoroughness) 


4.  Considerateness  (appreciativeness, 
courtesy,  tact,  sympathy,  kindness) 

5.  Leadership   (initiative,  self-confidence) 

6.  Promptness  (dispatch,  punctuality) 

7.  Scholarship  (intellectual  curiosity) 

8.  Self-control    (calmness,  dignity,  poise, 

reserve) 

9.  Enthusiasm   (alertness,  inspiration) 

10.  Originality  (imaginative,  resourceful- 
ness) 

Most  of  the  above  qualities  can  be  de- 
veloped through  teacher  training. 

Stake  Sunday  School  Boards,  Bishops  and 
Ward  Sunday  School  Boards  know  their 
people  best  and  should  select  individuals  for 
teacher  training  who  can  serve  best. 

The  teacher  training  program  has  the  pos- 
sibilities of  rendering  the  great  service  to 
the  Church.  God,  the  Father  sent  His  only 
Begotten  Son  to  the  earth  that  He  might 
teach.  "For  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  Begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life." 

LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER^  1943 

THE  OUTCOMES  OF  TEACHESfG 
Lesson  L    For  October  10,  1943 

Objcctivet 

To  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  purpose  o/ 
teaching  in  the  church  is  the  modification  of 
conduct  along  desirable  lines. 

Effective  teaching  always  results  in  improv- 
ing the  ways  of  living  of  the  learners.  The 
outcomes  of  teaching  are  stated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendency  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
as  follows:  "It  is  results  in  changing  for  the 
better  the  daily  lives  of  members  of  the  com- 
munity that  should  be  sought." 

Teach  facts  because  they  develop  con- 
cepts and  understandings.  Understandings 
result  in  attitudes  and  right  attitudes  result 
in  proper  conduct.  The  outcome  desired  is 
this  change  in  conduct.  (Wahlquist's  text, 
pp.  24-30.) 

Assignment: 

After  a  study  of  chapter  2,  write  out  the 
answers  to  the  questions  on  pages  45-46  of 
the  text. 

Give  one  illustration  that  shows  how  the 
principle  of  self-activity  can  be  used  to  modi- 
fy conduct.  Do  the  same  for  the  other  three 
basic  principles  of  education. 
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THE  INSTRUCTOR 


September,  1943 


FOUR  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF 

EDUCATION 
Lesson  2.    For  October  17,  1943 

Objective: 

To  dncrease  the  knotvledge  and  under- 
standing o/  prospective  teachers  concerning 
the  basic  principles  of  education  and  to  show 
teachers  how  these  principles  can  be  used  to 
influence  conduct. 

The  basic  principles  of  education,  as  out- 
lined in  the  text,  underlie  good  teaching  in 
public  schools,  Sunday  Schools,  or  other 
places  of  instruction.  Following  these  basic 
principles  is  not  difficult.  Every  single  lesson 
should  be  planned  and  taught  In  harmony 
with  them. 

The  principle  of  Simultaneous  Learnings 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  These  indirect 
or  concomitant  learnings  are  often  far  more 
important  than  the  facts  and  subject  matter 
of  the  lesson  at  hand.  Attitudes,  habits,  likes, 
dislikes,  and  many  other  phases  of  character 
are  the  determiners  of  conduct  and  are  the 
outcomes  of  teaching.  They  may  be  either 
desirable  or  undesirable.  Teachers  should 
be  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  these  out- 
comes during  the  entire  class  period  and  be 
certain  that  the  outcomes  will  be  desirable. 

The  summary  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the 
text  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Assigmnent: 

Lesson  3.  Have  each  member  of  the  class 
study  carefully  Chapter  3  of  the  text  with 
the  thought  in  mind  of  making  additional  con- 
tributions to  the  thoughts  presented.  Give 
to  the  class  the  questions  asked  under  Lesson 
3.  . 

RECITATION^DISCUSSION  METHOD 
Lesson  3.    For  October  24,  1943 

Objective: 

To  show  that  a  properly  conducted  recita- 
tion will  lead  to  a  worthwhile  discussion. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  the 
Recitation-Discussion  method?  How  can 
they  be  avoided? 

2.  Study  the  excerpt  from  the  lesson  plan 
"Giving  Sight  to  a  Man  Born  Blind,"  page  53 
of  the  text.  What  is  wrong  with  the  proced- 
ure? 

3.  Discuss  the  three  advantages  of  the 
Recitation-Discussion  method?  Can  you  just- 
ify these  advantages  or  add  to  them? 

4.  The  Recitation-Discussion  method  to  be 
effective  is  dependent  upon  several  factors. 
The  text  lists  seven  of  them.  Can  you  show 
•the  relationship  of  each  to  the  method? 

5.  Does  the  individuality  of  the  teacher 


play  any  part  in  the  Recitation-Discussion 
method? 

6.  What  is  the  safeguard  in  the  Recitation- 
Discussion  method? 

Assignment: 

Lesson  4.  Give  to  each  trainee  a  copy 
of  the  plan  of  organization  suggested  in  Les- 
son 4,  Instructor,  and  have  him  prepare  an 
outline  of  gospel  subject.  Instruct  each 
trainee  that  he  will  be  required  to  deliver  the 
material  contained  in  one  point  of  his  outline, 

THE  LECTURE 
Lesson  4.    For  October  31,  1943 

Objective: 

To  teach  trainees  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages  of  an  elective  lecture. 

"Have  something  to  say,  then  say  it  well." 
So  wrote  the  Duke  of  Wellington  w^hen  giv- 
ing instructions  on  writing.  The  statement 
is  equally  applicable  to  lecturing. 

We  have  something  to  say  when  we  have 
mastered  a  given  subject.  Saying  it  well  in- 
volves delivery  and  organization.  Attitude, 
voice,  gestures,  posture,  and  diction  must  be 
right  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective  delivery. 

The  best  material  in  the  world  loses  much 
of  its  effectiveness  if  it  is  not  presented  in  an 
organized  manner.  A  well  organized  lecture 
must  be  centered  on  a  definite  objective; 
must  have  main  points  which  do  not  overlap, 
and  which  form  a  part  and  only  a  part  of  the 
objective;  and  must  present  these  main  heads 
in  the  proper  sequence.  The  following  five 
orders  of  organization  suggest  effective  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  sequence  of  topics: 

1.  Time  or  chronological  order. 

2.  Spatial  order, 

3.  Order  of  increasing  importance. 

4.  Order     of     increasing     complications 
( known  to  the  unknown ) . 

5.  Logical  progress  order   (cause  and  ef- 
fect). 

Assignment: 

Assign  an  excellent  story  teller  to  give  a 
demonstration.  Have  class  prepare  answers 
to  the  eight  questions  on  pages  74  and  75  of 
the  text. 


STORY  TELLING  METHOD  IN 
RELIGIOUS  TEACHING 

Lesson  5.  For  November  7,  1943 

Note:  In  this  and  subsequent  lessons  the 
teacher  helps  are  suggestions  only. 

Objective: 

To  develop  ability  to  use  story  telling  ef- 
fectively in  religious  teaching. 
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The  objective  can  be  achieved  best 
through  actual  tryouts.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  your  teaching  really  "direct- 
ed activity."  In  getting  ready  for  Lesson  5 
the  members  of  the  class  will  have  studied 
Chap.  V.  of  Wahlquist's  text  and  prepared 
a  story  to  tell  the  class.  Opportunity  could 
also  be  given  to  some  well  qualified  class 
members  to  appear  before  a  carefully  se- 
lected regular  Sunday  School  class  with  the 
teacher  training  class  sitting  in.  This  pre- 
supposes careful  coaching,  advance  plan- 
ning, and  co-ordination.  After  such  demon- 
strations the  teacher  training  class  could  go 
to  its  own  room  to  discuss  the  recitation  in 
the  light  of  known  standards. 

Assignments; 

The  class  will  read  Wahlquist's  text  Chap. 
VI  at  least  twice  and  come  prepared  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  problem-project  method  to  be  given  next 
Sunday. 

Appoint  a  committee  to  demonstrate  the 
problem-project  method.  It  could  select  as 
its  problem,  "The  Church  Security  Pro- 
gram," and  develop  with  the  class  such 
phases  of  the  program  as  the  purposes  of 
the  Church  Security  Program,  its  organiza- 
tion and  personnel,  the  features  of  the  plan 
itself,  the  summer  and  fall  activities  in  par- 
ticular and  an  appraisal  of  its  benefits. 


THE  PROBLEM-PROJECT  METHOD 
IN  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING 

Lesson  6*  For  November  14,  1943 

Objective: 

To  see  the  probleni'ptoject  method  in  ac- 
tion and  to  acquire  experience  and  ability  in 
its  use. 

Means: 

The  teacher  might  lecture  briefly  on  the 
problem-project  method  and  then  turn  the 
leadership  of  the  class  over  to  the  committee 
to  develop  its  problem  of  "The  Church  Se- 
curity Program"  as  assigned  and  planned 
last  Sunday.    {See  the    assignment,    Lesson 

Assignment: 

Announce  that  the  next  class  will  be  con- 
ducted as  a  socialized  recitation,  that  it  wiU 
be  conducted  by  a  leader  whom  they  shall 
appoint  now  and  that  the  question  for  dis- 
cussion will  be:  "Is  the  formal  organization 
(election  of  class  officers)  of  this  teacher 
training  class  advisable?"  Be  prepared  to 
discuss  the   question,  to  give  your  reasons 


and  to  give  the  reasons  for  and  against  as 
found  in  Wahlquist's  text,  Chapter  VII.  Ask 
the  chairman,  whom  the  class  elects,  to  meet 
with  you  at  a  given  time  before  next  Sun- 
day in  order  to  plan  the  recitation. 


THE  SOCIALIZED  RECITATION 
Lesson  7*  For  November  21 »  1943 

Objective: 

To  lead,  to  participate  in,  and  to  evaluate 
the  socialized  recitation. 

Procedure: 

Point  out  to  the  class  the  elements  of  the 
socialized  recitation  which  they  should  look 
for  in  the  demonstration  that  is  to  follow. 
Introduce  the  chairman  whom  the  class 
elected  last  time,  and  give  him  the  leader- 
ship of  the  class.  Arrange  with  him  to  turn 
the  class  back  to  you  in  time  to  discuss  the 
demonstration  and  make  the  assignment 

Assignment: 

Have  on  hand  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
"Exhibit  Guide  Book"  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union.  Assign  this  and  Chapter  VIII  of 
Wahlquist's  text. 


THE  USE  OF  VISUAL  AIDS 
Lesson  8.  For  November  28,  1943 

Objective: 

To  learn  to  use  visual  aids  to  improve  re- 
ligious instruction  and  to  acquaint  oneself 
with  the  visual  aids  made  available  by  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board. 

Procedure: 

Reteach  Lesson  6  on  "The  Church  Se- 
curity Program"  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
introducing  as  many  visual  aids  as  will  con- 
tribute to  the  vividness  of  the  instruction. 
The  difference  in  effectiveness  of  the  lesson 
with  and  without  visual  aids  should  be  strik- 
ing.   Discuss  briefly  the  assignment. 

Visit  one  or  more  Sunday  School  classes 
where,  as  a  result  of  previous  arrangements, 
you  will  be  sure  to  see  visual  aids  at  their 
best. 

Assignment: 

Ask  each  teacher  trainer  to  read  Wahl- 
quist,  chapter  IX  on  "Making  Assignments," 
and  come  prepared  to  make  an  assignment 
to  the  group.  Any  Sunday  School  lesson 
might  be  chosen  from  the  age  level  in  which 
the  practice  teacher  is  most  interested. 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

Gerret  de  Jong,  chairman;  William  M.  McKay,  George  A.  Holt, 
Joseph  Christenson,  and  J.  Holman  Waters 


LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1943 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  MORMON 
PEOPLE 

Lessons  42  and  43*    For  November  7  and  14 

Text: 

Lesson  36  of  the  Manual 

Note  to  the  Teacher: 

It  is  expected  that  two  class  sessions  will 
be  necessary  to  thoroughly  exhaust  the  ideas 
in  this  lesson.  Preparation  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  material  and  its  discussion  should 
be  made  with  this  fact  in  mind. 

Outline  of  Material: 

I.  Mission  of  the  Saints 

a.  To  bring  salvation  to  all  mankind 

1.  By  preaching  the  gospel 

2.  By  encouraging  all  mankind    to 
live  the  gospel 

II.  The  Meaning  of  Salvation 

Man's  ultimate  greatest  happiness 

III.  The  Meaning  of  Happiness 

a.  Full  integration 

1.  Materially 

2.  Mentally 

3.  Spirituality 

b.  Conquest  of  evil 

Makes  full  adjustment  to  one's  en- 
vironment possible 

IV.  The  Human  Soul  is  of  Greatest  Worth 

a.  The  Church  organized  to  help  in  the 
full  development  of  the  human  soul 

b.  The  fullest  possible  development  is 
each  man's  individual  obligation 

V,  The  Church  is  Essentially  a  Teaching 
Institution 

a.  Saints  to  teach  gospel  by  precept  to 
all  mankind 

b.  Saints  to  live  the  gospel  as  example 
to  all  mankind 

c.  Missionary  system  essential  to    its 
success 

VI.  The  Church  is  Responsible    For    the 
Salvation  of 

a.  Those  who^  are  already  members 

b.  Those  who  are  non-members 

c.  Those  who  die  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  plan 
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Lesson  Development: 

The  ideas  presented  in  this  lesson  are  in 
the  main  not  new  or  startling  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Church,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  many  of  us  do  not  always  see  them  as 
clearly  as  we  should.  For  instance,  while 
practically  all  the  members  of  the  Church 
must  know  that  the  Church  has  been  estab- 
lished upon  the  earth  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  (i.e.,  all  individuals),  some  of  us 
too  often  act  and  talk  as  if  we  thought  that 
the  individual  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  as  an  organization. 

The  idea  that  we  as  members  of  the 
Church  also  have  certain  definite  and  seri- 
ous responsibilities  toward  the  non-members, 
also  needs  clarification  and  emphasis  in  the 
minds  of  many. 

It  may  be  wise  actually  to  read  in  full  dur- 
ing the  two  discussions  devoted  to  this  topic 
some  of  the  pertinent  thoughts  of  the  Proph- 
et Lehi,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  President 
Heber  J.  Grant,  and  especially  the  "Message 
of  the  First  Presidency"  given  during  the 
April  Conference  of  1942.  This  may  help 
many  to  see  how  seriously  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  have  always  regarded  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Mormon  people  toward  the  whole 
world. 


COUNSEL  TO  CHURCH  OFFICERS 

Lesson  44.  For  November  21,  1943 

Text: 

Lesson  37  of  the  Manual 

Outline  of  Material: 

I.  Officers  of  the  Church 

a.  Are  under  great  responsibility 

b.  Should  determine  to  do  their  best 

c.  Should    actually    live    what    they 
preach 

II.  Officers  to  Work  For  the  Betterment 
of  All  the  Members  of  the  Church 

a.  Cannot  use  force 

b.  Must  work    through    example  and 
persuasion  only 

III.  Importance  of  Example 

a.  The  word  without  the  deed  fails  to 
convince 
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b.  Sincerity  more   powerful  than   elo- 
quence 
IV.  When  Officers  Do  Not  Do  Their  Duty 

a.  Necessary  work  left  undone 

b.  They  prevent  a  more  faithful  officer 
from  doing  that  work 

c.  The  progress  of  the  whole  Church 
is  thereby  retarded 

V.  Rendering  Efficient  Service  as  Church 
Officers 

a.  Is  our  best  opportunity  for  individu- 
al advancement  and  development 

b.  Surest  way  to  work  out  our    own 
salvation 

c.  The  only  way  the  purposes  of  God 
will  and  can  be  accomplished 

Lesson  Dcvelopmentt 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to 
help  all  Church  officers  to  see  that  the  ef- 
ficiency with  which  they  do  the  work  as- 
signed them  and  that  is  expected  of  them 
should  not  be  too  much  dependent  upon  in- 
dividual and  momentary  whims  and  choices. 
The  efficiency  of  the  work  should  be  guar- 
anteed by  persistent  and  consistent  applica- 
tion to  duty.  To  be  called  to  labor  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  as  a  Church  officer  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  burden  nor  as  a  fa- 
vor to  any  one  in  authority,  but  should  be 
welcomed  and  considered  as  a  necessary 
opportunity  in  the  program  of  individual  de- 
velopment of  the  officer  himself.  The  fact 
that  others  also  profit  by  the  work  any 
Church  officer  performs,  costs  him  nothing 
at  all.  ___^ 

UNIT  V 
PRESIDENT  HEBER  J.  GRANT 

THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  PRESIDENT 

HEBER  J*  GRANT 

Lesson  45,  For  November  28,  1943 

Text} 

Lesson  38  of  the  Manual 

Note  to  the  Teacher: 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  lessons 
that  deal  with  the  life,  attributes,  and  testi- 
mony of  President  Heber  J.  Grant.  They 
are  not  intended  merely  to  be  complimentary 
to  President  Grant,  but  rather  tO'  give  the 
members  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Depart- 
ments a  systematic  opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  President  Grant  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Church.  This 
should  encourage  all  of  them  to  incorporate 
into  the  patterns  of  life  more  completely  the 
teachings  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
President  Grant  has  done  so  well. 


Lesson  Developmcnf: 

1.  In  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  great  deference  that 
is  constantly  being  shown  him,  "President 
Grant  has  always  remained  the  easily  ap- 
proached, democratic,  and  friendly  "Broth- 
er" Grant. 

2.  There  are  few  people,  if  any,  in  whose 
life  there  can  be  observed  a  greater  corres- 
pondence between  faith  and  works  than  in 
the  life  of  our  beloved  president.  His  faith 
is  a  living  principle  in  all  he  undertakes. 

3.  What  he  has  had  to  say  concerning  the 
men  who  preceded  him  in  his  high  oifice, 
and  the  confidence  he  has  always  had  in  all 
of  them,  can  only  be  learned  by  reading 
from  his  sermons  in  detail. 

4.  His  kindliness  and  consistent  attempts 
to  make  other  people  happy  are  worthy  of 
persistent  emulation. 

5.  A  glimpse  at  his  keen  sense  of  justice 
could  lead  all  of  us  with  profit  to-  a  more  un- 
compromising attitude,  especially  if  we  can 
also  be  equally  generous  as  he. 

6.  No  amount  of  work  or  responsibility 
has  been  able  to  rob  him  of  his  appreciation 
of  all  that  is  beautiful,  nor  to  keep  him  from 
being  an  ideal  father,  family  man,  and  neigh- 
bor. 


APPRECIATED  SERVICES 


The  accompanying  pic- 
ture is  of  Brother  Heber 
C.  Robinson,  who  lives  in 
Laketown,  in  the  Bear 
Lake  Stake. 

Originally  from  Eng- 
land, his  father's  family 
settled  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  beautiful  lake 
that  gave  its  name  to  the 
valley,  and  there  he  grew 
to  manhood. 

He  has  always  been  as- 
sociated in  one  capacity 
or  another  with  the  Sun- 
day School.  A  musician, 
he  has  been  organist  and  chorister  in  the  or- 
ganization. In  1895  he  accepted  a  call  to 
take  a  five  months'  Sunday  School  Normal 
course  at  the  Brigham  Young  Academy,  af- 
ter which  he  conducted  a  similar  course  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Garden  City.  Lat- 
er he  became  ward  superintendent  in  Lake- 
town. 

The  Instructor  congratulates  "Uncle  He- 
ber," as  he  is  affectionately  called,  on  his 
long  service,  and  wishes  him  much  joy  in 
his  well-earned  retirement. 


Heber  C. 
Robinson 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

A.  William  Lund,  chairman;  Thomas  L.  Martin,  and 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 


LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1943 

IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
Lesson  42*  For  November  7^  1943 

Rcfcrcttcesi 

Birthright  Blessings,  Lesson  42;  Doc.  & 
Gov.,  Sec.  2. 

Objective: 

To  obtain  an  appreciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  hearts  of  children  throughout  the 
world  are  being  turned  to  their  fathers  in  the 
compilation  of  genealogies  of  their  progenia 
tors. 

Topical  Outline: 

I.  The     World-wide     Movement     Com- 
menced by  Elijah 

a.  Effect  of  the  coming  of  Elijah 

b.  Hearts  of  children  go  out  to  their 
fathers 

II.  Example  of  Sarah  Harwood  Robinson 

a.  Her  genealogical  record  printed  in 
1837 

b.  Plea  for  preserving  memorials  of 
our  ancestors 

c.  All  should  "rationally  honor,  remem- 
ber and  revere  their  ancestors" 

d.  "The  hearts  of  the  fathers  should  be 
turned  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  children  to  the  fathers" 

III.  Call  to  Revere  Forefathers 

a.  Quotations  from  prominent  men 

b.  National  importance  of  knowing 
our  ancestry 

c.  Aroused  desire  to  emulate  the  wor- 
thy 

IV.  The  Prayer  of  President  Woodruff 

a.  At  dedication  of  Salt  Lake  Temple 

b.  Confirm  upon  us  the  spirit  of  Eli- 
jah 

c.  That    we    may    connect    ourselves 

with  our  fathers 
V.  The  Woodruff  Ancestry 

a.  Genealogists  in  world  have  traced 
his  lines  of  ancestry 

b.  The  work  of  Ella  Foy  O'Gorman 

c.  Her  impelling  motive 

d.  Her  aroused  and  permanent  interest 
in  the  family 
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VI.  Chase  Interest  in  Ancestors 

a.  John   Carroll   Chase    and    his   con- 
tribution 

b.  Its  benefit  to  Latter-day  Saints 

c.  The  Chase  fortune    myth    and  the 
purpose  it  served 

d.  Interest  in  genealogy  remained 

Study  Helps: 

1 .  Once  a  person  engages  whole-heartedly 
in  genealogical  research  his  interest  in  that 
field  is  permanent  and  enthusiastic.  The 
big  problem  is  to  achieve  the  initial  activity. 
What  incentives  were  effective  in  the  case 
of  Ella  Foy  O'Gorman  and  John  Carroll 
Chase? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  motives  which 
impel  men  and  women  of  the  world  to  seek 
out  their  progenitors?  What  urges  do  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  have  in  addition? 

3.  Invite  members  of  the  class  to  tell  of 
their  own  experience  in  commencing  gen- 
ealogical research,  and  the  interest  it  now 
holds  for  them. 


FOR  A  WISE  PURPOSE 
Lesson  43.  For  November  14,  1943 

References: 

Birthright  Blessings,  Lesson  43;  Heber  Q. 
Hale,  Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale  of  Naavoo, 
His  Life  and  Ministry;  A  Merrill  Memorial; 
John  f^.  Boynton,  Boynton  Genealogy;  Blod- 
gete,  Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  Mass. 

Problem: 

To  afford  an  actual  example  of  what  or- 
ganized families  may  accomplish  in  temple 
work,  and  of  how  genealogists  are  raised  up 
to  compile  records  of  their  ancestry. 

Topical  Outline: 

I.  Compilation  of  Family  Genealogies 

a.  Vast  number  which  have  been  and 
are  being  published 

b.  The  first  in  America  printed  in  1771 

c.  The  Robinson    and    allied  families, 
1837 

d.  Later     scholarly    productions,     ac- 
curate and  well  documented 
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11.  Tracing  the  Ancestry  of  the  Saints 

a.  Many  inclined   to  search   out  their 
progenitors 

b.  Increase  this  desire  in  their  bosoms 

c.  Guard  them  from  error 

d.  Open  before  them  new  avenues  of 
information 

e.  That  work  may  be  correct  and  com- 
plete 

III.  Ancestors  of  Leland  H.  Merrill 

a.  A  typical  pedigree  of  a  class  member 

b.  Various  printed  genealogies  on  his 
lines 

c.  His  grandfather,  Jonathan  H.  Hale 

IV.  Bishop  Jonathan  H.  Hale  of  Nauvoo 

a.  Father  of  a  numerous  and  virile  race 

b.  Stalwart  and  heroic  martyr  to  the 
faith 

c.  Wife  and  two  baby  daughters  soon 

follow 

V.  Marvelous  Record  of  Temple  Work 

a.  Glorious  heritage    to    inspire    Hale 
family 

b.  Over  60,000  temple  ordinances  ad- 
ministered 

c.  How  the  Hale  family  record    was 
compiled 

d.  Why  it  was  prepared 

VI.  A  Manifestation  of  Divine  Approval 

a.  "A  strange  phenomenon" 

b.  On  two  successive  nights 

c.  Declaration  of  President  Woodruff 

VII.  Many  Ancestral  Lines  Compiled 

a.  The  life  work  of  John  F.  Boynton 

b.  Charts  in  the  Church  Record  Ar- 
chives 

c.  Many  family  lineages  printed  in  the 
History  of  Rowley 

d.  Fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  a  Prophet 

Study  Helpst 

1.  Have  class  members  make  inquiry  as  to 
what  genealogies  have  been  compiled  on 
their  various  lines.  (Printed  genealogies  are 
available  on  one  or  more  lines  of  every  per- 
son. This  may  not  be  recognized  until  these 
lines  are  followed  back,  and  the  person 
actually  learns  what  lines  he  is  descended 
from.) 

2.  Encourage  members  to  relate  in  class 
examples  which  have  come  to  their  know- 
ledge of  how  Church  members  have  bene- 
fited from  the  research  efforts  and  expendi- 
tures of  time  and  money  by  those  not  of  our 
faith. 

STRENGTH  FROM  THE  PAST 
Lesson  44,  For  November  21 1 1943 

Rcfcrencesj 

Birthright  Blessings,  Lesson  44;  Detroit  So- 
ciety for  Genealogical  Research  Magazine, 


2:29-30,  42,  83,  105;  WiUiam  Bradford,  Hfs- 
tory  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  1:210-214;  1 
Nephi  13:13-20. 

Objective: 

Ancestors  can  be  an  inspiration  and  source 
of  strength  to  us  if  we  come  to  know  of  their 
courage,  sacrifices  and  conquests  in  the  midst 
of  suffering  and  adversity. 

Topical  Outline: 

I.  The  Purpose  of  Genealogy 

a.  Not  to  be  treated  merely  as  a  pas- 
time 

b.  Know  ourselves  better  by  knowing 
the  past 

c.  Characteristics  we  inherited  from 
our  forebears 

II.  A  Source  of  Moral  Strength 

a.  Inspiration  from  knowledge  of  their 
ability  and  character 

b.  Hardships  of  Pilgrims  as  compared 
with  our  own 

c.  What  they  left  behind 

d.  What  they  faced 

e.  What  they  suffered  for  moral  right 

1.  Example  of  Anne  Hutchinson 

2.  Ancestress  of  the  Pratt  apostles 

f.  Their  message  to  us 

III.  Ancestors  That  Are  Near  to  Us 

a.  Connecting  them  to  us  are  genera- 
tions of  honest  men  and  women 

b.  Every  generation  made  its  contri- 
bution 

c.  Bequeath  to  us  a  sense  of  personal 
worth 

IV.  Lives  Dedicated  to  Noble  Ideals 

a.  Adopt  and  carry  on  the  ideals  of 
noble  ancestors 

b.  Prove  that  their  blood  and  cause 
still  persists  on  the  earth 

c.  Let  their  voice  be  heard  again 
through  the  lips  of  a  noble  descend- 
ant 

V.  Our  Day  of  Destiny 

a.  Sacred  freedoms  and  dearest  privi- 
leges imperiled 

b.  Must  defend  our  dearly  bought 
heritage  against  sinister  forces 

VI.  Immortal  Story  of  Pilgrim  Courage 

a.  Spirit  in  which  they  met  danger  and 
slow  death 

b.  No  friends  to  cheer  and  welcome 
them 

c.  The  perilous  unknown  before  them 

d.  Small  hope  of  supply  and  succor 

e.  Sustained  by  the  Spirit  of  God 

f.  They  humbled  themselves  and  were 
blessed  and  prospered 

g.  The  greatness  of  their  achievement 
h.  We  can  do  no  less  courageously 
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Study  Helps: 

1.  Read  in  class  and  have  members  com- 
ment on  the  truth  of  the  following  excerpts: 

(a)  "There  is  no  greater  heritage  than  a 
good  name  that  a  father  can  bequeath  to  his 
children;  nor  is  there  in  a  family  any  richer 
heirloom  than  the  memory  of  a  noble  an- 
cestor." (James  Hamilton,  in  Detroit  Society 
/or  Genealogical  Research  Magazine  2:42.) 

(b)  "It  has  long  been  my  contention  that  one 
of  the  prime  and  main  reasons  for  our  social 
and  economic  unrest  today  is  the  fact  that  we 
and  our  children  have  gotten  far  away  from 
the  things  which  are  our  heritage  from  our 
pioneering  forebears — ^things  which  should 
be  most  precious  to  us — our  family  tradi- 
tions and  the  soil. 

"We  should  find  out  about  the  family 
histories  and  traditions  of  these  men  and 
women  who  made  these  United  States.  I 
don't  mean  just  family  trees  and  charts  show- 
ing we  had  a  great-grandmother  and  a  great- 
grandfather— we  know  we  must  have  had 
them — but  we  should  go  deeper  than  that  fam- 
ily tree  and  chart.  We  should  set  down 
where  these  people  came  from,  the  sacri- 
fice they  made,  how  they  lived,  their  hopes, 
what  they  accomplished.  Was  it  just  a 
great  adventure?  Or  was  there  something 
back  in  their  own  home  place  that  drove 
them  out  into  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world— back  into  new  frontiers — into  the 
wilderness  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  to 
which  most  of  them  had  been  accustomed. 

"Let  us  not  stop  with  tracing  our  family 
trees.  We  should  dig  deep  around  their 
very  roots  and  glean  from  the  minds  of  older 
generations,  from  old  letters  yellow  with  age 
and  long  hidden  away  in  some  forgotten 
trunk  in  the  attic,  from  old  records,  old  tra- 
ditions, old  legends — here  is  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial for  the  story  of  a  great  people. 

"Get  the  children  interested  in  making 
their  family  chart,  in  searching  out  their  fore- 
fathers who  first  came  to  this  country,  in 
learning  how  they  lived  and  wrought,  how 
they  got  to  this  place,  the  hardships  they 
endured,  their  ideas  and  ideals.  These  are 
£ill  woven  into  a  pattern  which  makes  the 
place  we  live  in  today.  Then  will  our  chil- 
dren realize  that  this  is  a  great  country 
builded  of  all  that  is  good  from  many  lands 
across  the  sea,  and  pray  they  may  keep  it 
so."  (Louis  H.  Bur  bey,  from  an  address  be- 
fore the  Detroit  Genealogical  Society 
Ibid.,  pp.  29-30.) 

FOR  THOSE  OF  OUR  OWN  LINEAGE 
Lesson  45*  For  November  28,  1M:3 

References: 

Birthright  Blessings,  Lesson  43;  Era,  May, 
1942,  pp.  289,  325-326. 


Objective: 

To  impress  ourselves  with  the  responsibil- 
ity we  bear  to  seek  after  oar  dead  and  do 
work  for  our  own  kindred.. 

Topical  Outline: 

I,  We  are  of  Israel 

a.  Made  known  to  us  by  revelation 

b.  Our  ancestors  also  of  Israel 

c.  Our  lineage  through    the    loins    of 
Abraham 

d.  Our  fathers  more  li^ly  to  receive 
the  Gospel 

II.  We  Cannot  be  Made  Perfect  Without 
Our  Dead 

a.  Our  salvation  bound  up  with  theirs 

b.  The  patriarchal  heavenly  family 

c.  Each  generation  must  be  linked  to 
the  one  before 

III.  Linking  Up  Complete  Families 

a.  Celestial     family     organization     of 
faithful  to  be  complete 

b.  If  we  fail  in  temples  for  our  dead, 
chain  of  families  will  be  incomplete 

c.  Our  place  in  this  Chain  of  Priest- 
hood 

d.  Regret  all  through  eternity  for  those 
who  fail  in  the  part  assigned  them 

IV.  Work  On  Your  Own  Lineage 

a.  Safety  and  satisfaction  in  abiding  by 
the  rules 

b.  Promiscuous  work  not  permissible 

c.  Inordinate  concern  over  "friends"  . 

d.  Each  family  entitled  to  do  work  for 
its  own  members 

e.  Confine  activities  to  our  own  lines 
V.  What  Salvation  Is 

a.  The  message  of  Sec.  76 

b.  Who  shall  enter  the  celestial  glory 

c.  Graded  rewards  according  to  their 
works 

d.  Members    of    the    Church    of    the 
Firstborn 

VI.  Sons  and  Heirs  of  God 

a.  Receive  all  that  the  Father  has 

b.  Heirs  of  God  in  the  fullest  sense 

c.  Joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ 

Study  Helps 

1.  Give  reasons  why  we  should  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  our  own  forefathers  in 
genealogical  and  temple  work. 

2.  Why  should  we  not  be  concerned  over 
doing  work  for  "Friends"? 

3.  Explain  fully  the  expression,  "The  chil- 
dren without  the  fathers  cannot  become  per- 
fect." 

4.  Describe  the  patriarcal  organization  of 
the  celestial  family. 

5.  Summarize  the  rich  blessings  of  those 
who  enter  the  Church  of  the  Firstborn,  re- 
ceiving the  highest  exaltation  in  the  celestial 
kingdom.  (Cf.  Doc.  &  Cov.  Sec.  31.) 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1943 

HALL  MEETINGS 
L&sson  39.  For  November  7,  1943 

Text: 

The  Gospel  Message,  Chapter  XXIII. 

Objective: 

To  guide  students  in  the  preparation  of 
hall  meetings  as  a  means  of  teaching  the 
Gospel. 

Suggested  Class  Procedure: 

Arousing  Class  Interest: 

Step  1.  Arouse  interest  by  Approach  A 
or  B. 

A.  The  Question  Approach: 

1 .  What  part  has  preaching  had  in  teach- 
ing the  gospel? 

2.  What  has  the  Lord  said  in  regard  to 
preaching  the  gospel? 

3.  How  does  a  hall  meeting  differ  from  a 
cottage  meeting?    From  tracting? 

4.  Can  preaching  be  employed  today  as 
successfully  as  a  hundred  years  ago? 

5.  What  part  does  singing  and  prayer 
have  in  hall  meetings? 

6.  In  preaching  to  an  inside  assembly 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
course? What  is  the  difference  in 
teaching  a  single  person,  a  small  group 
in  a  cottage  meeting,  or  a  large  as- 
sembly? (Do  not  attempt  to  complete 
answers  at  this  stage,  but  having 
aroused  interest  proceed  to  Step  2,) 


B.  The  Problem  Approach; 

1.  Outdoor  meetings  are  forbidden  in  a 
certain  city  and  no  Latter-day  Saints 
live  there.  Accordingly,  missionaries 
rent  a  hall  and  advertise  meetings. 
What  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
meetings,  the  singing,  the  praying,  and 
what  subjects  should  be  preached? 

2.  In  opening  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Peter 


preached  the  great  sermon  (Acts  2: 
29-40)  which  should  be  read  to  the 
class. 

Why  did  Peter  refer  to  David?  To 
what  attitude  of  mind  did  Peter  at- 
tempt to  bring  his  audience?  Did  he 
succeed?  What  is  the  crux  of  all  suc- 
cessful preaching?  Minds  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  truth! 

The  Research  Period: 

Step  2.  (a)  Let  the  class  read  silently 
Chapter  XXIII.  While  the  students  reaa, 
let  the  instructor  outline  on  the  blackboard 
a  "hall  meeting"  much  as  here  shown. 

Outline  of  the  Typical  Hall  Meeting: 

1.  Opening  Song:  (a)  Nature  of  song; 
(b)  Directing  of  singing. 

2.  Prayer:  (a)  Who  should  pray;  (b) 
Nature  of  the  prayer. 

3.  Special  Music:  (a)  By  whom;  (b) 
Nature  of. 

4.  Preaching:  (a)  Subjects  suitable;  (b) 
Method  of  introducing  them. 

5.  Announcements:  (a)  As  to  opportun- 
ity of  personal  interviews  after  the 
meeting;  (b)  As  to  the  available  liter- 
ature on  the  subjects  treated;  (c)  As 
to  further  meetings. 

6.  Closing  Song:  (a)  By  whom;  (b) 
Type  of  song. 

7.  Benediction:  (a)  By  whom;  (b)  Spec- 

ial nature  of  ( c )  Let  special  talks  be 
be  given  (suggestive  assignments, 
Lesson  38). 

The  Discussion: 

Step  3.  (a)  Let  the  class  analyze  the  talks 
as  to  (1)  suitability  for  a  large  audience,  (2) 
introduction,  (3)  interest,  (b)  Let  the  teach- 
er stimulate  further  discussion  by  returning 
to  unanswered  questions  and  by  introducing 
new  ones. 

Assignments: 

Step  4.  The  "Street  Meeting"  will  be  dis- 
cussed next  Sunday.  Make  Assignment  (a) 
or  (b).     (a)  Let  one  group  of  students  pre- 
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sent  a  twenty-five  minute  "Street  Meeting," 
and  another  group,  after  having  studied 
Chapter  XXIV,  come  prepared  to  criticise 
the  demonstration,  (b)  If  a  "Street  Meeting" 
is  not  presented,  let  three  minute  talks  be  giv- 
en as  follows:  (1)  Appropriate  Songs  for 
Street  Meetings;  (2)  Appropriate  Prayers 
for  Street  Meetings;  (3)  Appropriate  Sub- 
jects to  be  Discussed  at  Street  Meetings. 

THE  STREET  MEETING 
Lesson  40.  For  November  14^  1943 

Text 

The  Gospel  Message,  Chapter  XXIV. 

Objective: 

To  bring  the  student  to  an  understanding 
of  the  proper  technique  for  street  meetings. 

Suggested  Class  Procedure: 

If  a  street  meeting  has  been  planned,  the 
students  in  charge  should  proceed  at  once. 
Following  the  demonstration,  the  group  as- 
signed to  criticise  the  "meeting"  should  lead 
out  in  a  discussion  of  "street  meeting"  tech- 
nique. Time  should  be  reserved  for  next 
Sunday's  assignments.  If  a  street  meeting  is 
not  held,  proceed  as  follows: 

Arousing  Class  Interest: 

Step  1.  Arouse  interest  by  Approach  A, 
B,  or  C. 

A.  The  Question  Approach: 

1.  What  type  of  people  may  be  reached 
by  "street  meetings"  who  are  difficult 
to  contact  in  any  other  way? 

2.  What  subjects  and  what  music  is  most 
suitable  for  such  meetings? 

3.  Why  have  "street  meetings"  been 
discontinued  in  certain  areas? 

4.  How  may  tracts  be  used  at  "street 
meetings"? 

B.  The  Problem  Approach: 

1.  Persons    living    in    hotels,    boarding 
houses,  etc.,  are  very  difficult  to  con- 
tact. Can  "street  meetings"  help  solve 

the  problem?    Discuss. 

2.  Tell  how  you  would  plan  a  "street 
meeting"  from  the  obtaining  of  per- 
mission from  proper  civil  authorities 
to  the  last  detail  of  the  program. 

C.  The  Narrative  Approach 

As  a  basis  for  discussion,  let  a  re- 
turned missionary  relate  his  experience 
at  a  "street  meeting." 

The  Research  Period: 

Step  2.     (a)    Let  the   class  read  silently 


Chapter  XXIV,  and  the  teacher  place  addi- 
tional facts,  outlines,  etc.,  on  the  blackboard, 
(b)  Let  the  three  talks  assigned  last  Sunday 
be  given. 

Discussion  and  Summary: 

Step  3.  With  the  aid  of  the  class,  let  the 
teacher  outline  on  the  blackboard  an  ac- 
ceptable "street  meeting,"  including  all  de- 
tails such  as,  titles  of  songs,  subjects  of 
talks,  etc. 

Assignments: 

Step  4.  As  support  for  the  next  lesson, 
"Other  Methods  and  Techniques  for  Meet- 
ing People,  etc.,"  let  these  three  five-minute 
talks  be  assigned  (1)  "Pageants  and  Drama- 
tization as  a  Means  of  Interesting  Outsiders 
in  the  Beliefs  and  Practices  of  the  Church"; 
(2)  "Missionary  Basketball  Teams  and  Their 
Value  in  Missionary  Work";  (3)  "Auxiliary 
Organizations  and  Opportunities  They  Pre- 
sent for  Missionary  Work." 


OTHER    METHODS    AND    TECH- 
NIQUES IN  MEETING  PEOPLE 
AND  MAKING  FRIENDS 

Lesson  41,  For  November  21,  1943 

The  Gospel  Message.  Chapter  XXV. 

Objective: 

To  bring  students  to  evaluate  the  many 
channels  through  which  the  Gospel  may  be 
taught  to  others. 

Suggested  Class  Procedure: 

Arousing  Interest: 

Step  1.  Arouse  interest  by  Approach  A, 
B,  or  C. 

A.  The  Question  Approach: 

1.  Just  how  may  the  Auxiliaries  be  used 
to  introduce  non-members  to  the 
Church? 

2.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  should  mis- 
sionaries engage  in  sports?  In  scout- 
ing? 

3.  How  best  may  musicians  use  their  tal- 
ents as  missionaries? 

B.  The  Problem  Approach: 

1.  Suppose  a  church  building  in  a  village 
too  poor  to  hire  a  pastor  were  made 
available  to  you,  should  you  accept 
its  use?  If  so,  what  church  program 
would  you  organize? 

2.  If  invited  should  you  as  a  missionary 
accept    a    position    as    scoutmaster? 
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Could  such  a   situation  be   used    to 
preach  the  gospel?     Explain. 
3.  Just  how  may  a  quartet  preach    the 
gospel  through  singing? 

C.  The  Narrative  Approach: 

Invite  a  returned  missionary  to  evalu- 
at  music,  basketball,  scouting,  the  Auxili- 
aries, etc.,  as  means  of  making  friends. 

The  Research  Period: 

Step  2.  (a)  Let  the  students  read  silently 
Chapter  XXV  while  the  teacher  places  ad- 
ditional material  on  the  blackboard,  (b)  Let 
the  three  talks  assigned  last  Sunday  be  giv- 
en. 

Discussion  and  Summary: 

Step  3.  With  the  aid  of  the  class,  let  the 
teacher  summarize  on  the  blackboard  the 
methods  discovered  which  might  aid  in  mak- 
ing friends  in  the  mission  field. 

Assignments: 

Step  4.  As  support  for  the  next  lesson, 
"The  Needed  Qualifications  of  a  Mission- 
ary," assign  these  two  five-minute  talks: 
(1)  "Qualities  I  Admire  Most  in  a  Mission- 
ary"; (2)  "How  to  Cultivate  Good  Mission- 
ary Qualities." 


THE  MISSIONARY 

The  Needed  Qualifications  of  a 
Missionary 

Lesson  42,  For  November  28,  1943 

Text: 

The  Gospel  Message,  Chapter  XXVL 

Objective: 

To  bring  students  to  a  consoiousness  of  the 
degree  of  their  preparedness  for  missionary 
work  ana  to  encourage  and  direct  prepare^ 
Hon, 

Suggested  Class  Procedure: 

Arousing  Interest: 

Step  1.  Arouse  interest  by  Approach  A 
or  B. 

A.  The  Question  Approach 

1.  What  minimum  in  education  should  a 
missionary  have?  What  maximum 
would  be  desirable? 

2.  What  are  the  most  important  quali- 
ties of  a  missionary  as  judged  by  mem- 
bers? By  non-members? 

B.  The  Problem  Approach 

A  boy  of  sixteen  asks,  "How  may  I 


prepare  myself  for  a  mission?"     What 
would  you  tell  him? 

The  Research  Period: 

Step  2.  (a)  Let  the  students  read  silently 
Chapter  XX VI.  (b)  Let  the  two  talks  as- 
signed last  Sunday  be  given. 

Discussion  and  Summary: 

Step  3.  Outline  on  the  blackboard  the 
findings  of  the  class  on  the  qualities  of  a 
good  missionary. 

Assignment: 

Step  4.  For  next  Sunday  assign  two  five- 
minute  talks:  (1)  "Importance  of  Attitude 
of  Mind  in  Doing  Missionary  Work;"  (2) 
"Examples  of  Great  Missionary  Spirit." 


THE  DIME  FUND 

For  facilitating  the  1943  Dime  Fund  cam- 
paign in  wards  and  branches,  the  general  of- 
fices of  the  Desert  Sunday  School  Union 
have  again  prepared  a  goodwill  letter,  copies 
of  which  will  be  sent  to  superintendents, 
free,  on  request.  Should  you  desire  them, 
write  the  General  Secretary,  50  North  Main, 
Salt  Lake  City,  1,  Utah,  giving  your  name, 
address  and  the  number  of  gooawill  letters 
you  desire. 

The  goodwill  letter  explains  the  .purpose 
of  the  Sunday  School  Dime  Fund  and  invites 
its  readers  to  participate  in  this  worthy  cam- 
paign. Many  Sunday  Schools  have  used  it 
effectively  in  conducting  their  drives. 

Superintendents  are  reminded  that  Sep- 
tember 19  has  been  designated  as  Dime  Sun- 
day throughout  the  Church.  Collection  en- 
velopes have  now  been  sent  to  ward  super- 
intendents. A  100  percent  campaign  in  a 
ward  means  that  it  will  submit  to  the  stake 
superintendency  an  amount  equal  to  five 
cents  per  person  for  the  ward  population 
(not  counting  persons  in  the  armed  forces) 
as  of  January  1,  1943.  What  is  collected 
over  this  amount  may  be  retained  by  the 
wards. 

The  stake  retains  20%  of  the  funds  it  col- 
lects from  the  wards  and  forwards  to  the 
General  Treasurer  the  remaining  80  percent. 

Where  new  wards  have  been  created  or 
boundaries  changed  since  January  1,  1943, 
more  recent  population  figures  should  be 
used.  Stake  superintendencies  are  authorized 
to  make  adjustments  on  the  quota  sheets 
sent  them  from  the  general  offices. 

All  ward  superintendencies  should  have 
their  Dime  Fund  Campaign  plans  underway 
by  now.  Every  drive  is  bound  to  be  success- 
ful if  it  is  well  planned. 
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YOUR  MISSION 
Lesson  35*  For  November  7,  1943 

Objective: 

To  inspire  students  with  the  desire  to  want 
to  go  on  a  mission — either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

Just  now,  missionary  work  in  foreign  fields 
for  young  people  has  been  suspended.  It  will 
probably  be  reinstated  after  this  conflict,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  in  the  same  form.  One 
thing  is  certain — every  Latter-day  Saint  will 
always  have  the  opportunity  to  be  a  real 
missionary. 

In  this  lesson,  let  us  assume  that  "going  on 
a  mission"  will  be  possible  for  class  mem- 
bers, but  at  the  same  time,  let  us  relate  our 
ideas  to  a  mission  at  home  as  well. 

I.  The  Missionairy-Activity  of  the   Mor- 
mon Church 

Give  the  class  a  vivid  perspective  of: 

a.  The  history  and  scope  of  past  mis- 
sionary efforts  of  the  Church  and 

b.  The  tremendous  fields  which  lie  al- 
most untouched  for  future  missionary 
labors. 

References:  Manual,  p.  94;  Ber- 
rett,  Wm.  E.,  The  Restored  Church. 
1936,  chapters  10,  32,  41;  any  good 
L.D.S.  Church  history. 

Use  maps  and  population  figures 
to  illustrate  the  greatness  of  both  the 
work  done  and  that  to  be  done. 

II.  Why  Go  On  a  Mission? 

Invite  the  class  to  honestly  state  their 
motives  for  wishing  to  go  on  a  mission. 
This  may  be  done  more  freely  if  you  ask 
the  class  to  name  all  the  reasons  they 
know  which  have  ever  influenced 
any  of  their  older  friends  to  go.  List 
these  reasons  on  the  board.  Let  the  class 
evaluate  each  one.  While  not  discount- 
ing the  personal  values  to  the  mission- 
ary, stress  the  importance  of  going  to 
serve,  to  teach  the  Gospel,  to  build  up 
the  strength  of  the  Church. 

References:    Quote  Manual,  pp.  94 
below  and  95,  column  one;    M    Men- 
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Gleaner  Manual,   1939-1940,  pp.   153- 
154;  Doc.  &Cov.  18:11-18. 

III.  Preparation  for  Missionary  Work 

a.  Previously  assigned  talks: 

1.  "What    I    Lacked    Most    As    a 
Young  Missionary" 

2.  "Where  I  Got  My  Best  Training 
for  Missionary  Work" 

Follow  with  discussion. 

b.  Qualifications  of  the  missionary 
Have  the  class  read  the  following 
references  to  discover  the  best  quali- 
fications of  a  missionary:  Doc.  & 
Cov.,  sections  4,  8,  12:7-9;  14;  88:74- 
80;  and  Manual,  p.  95,  column  2. 

IV.  On  Being  a  Missionary  at  Home 
Questions: 

1.  Describe  the  missionary  plan  in  op- 
eration in  the  stakes  of  Zion. 

2.  How  successful  is  this  plan  com- 
pared with  missionary  work  in 
foreign  fields? 

3.  Describe  your  opportunities  for  mis- 
sionary work  among  Church  mem- 
bers.   Illustrate. 

References: 

Included  under  specific  topics  above. 
Smith,  Joseph  F.,  Gospel  Doctrine,  Chapter 
X,  and  Young,  Discourses,  Chapter  XXVIII. 

Advanced  Assignments: 

Assign  four  students  three-minute  talks  on 
faith,  repentance,  baptism,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  respectively.  Ask  each  one  not 
to  treat  the  topic  as  a  whole  but  to  show 
how  it  ( faith,  for  example )  is  related  to  one's 
eternal  progress. 

YOUR  ETERNAL  PROGRESS 
Lesson  36*  For  November  14»  1943 

Objective: 

To  help  students  think  of  the  Gospel  o/ 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  plan  which  will  lead  to  rich- 
er and  finer  living  here  and  now,  and  eternal- 
ly- 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

Our  people  sometimes  "pulverize"  the  Gos- 
pel, thinking  of  it  almost  as  a  series  of  sepa- 
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rate  principles  and  ordinances.  This  lesson 
will  enable  you  to  bind  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  principles  and  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  into  a  larger  whole  and  to 
show  how  they  build  upon  each  other  to  make 
for  progressive  living.  Therefore,  do  not  get 
lost  in  a  specialized  treatment  of  any  one 
principle,  but  rather  show  their  relationship 
to  one  another  and  to  eternal  progress. 

I.  Introduction 

To  win  the  interest  of  the  class,  discuss 
this  question  with  them:  How  is  pro- 
gress made  in  any  field,  sag  in  medicine? 
List  the  steps  on  the  board.  Roughly, 
the  steps  might  be  as  follows : 

1.  Recognition  of  a  problem  to  be  met 
or  solved. 

2.  An  hypothesis. 

3.  Study  of  facts  (knowledge). 

4.  Application  of  the  newly  acquired 
knowledge. 

In  any  scientific  field  progress  is 
made  through  faith,  gaining  knowl- 
edge, and  conforming  to  the  knowl- 
edge gained. 

Progress  is  not  limited  to  science 
nor  to  material  things.  One  can  also 
progress  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual 
and  social  life.  There  are  religious 
principles  which  serve  as  steps  in 
eternal  progress. 

II.  Steps  in  Eternal  Progress 

List  in  a  vertical  column  Faith,  Repent- 
ance, Baptism,  the  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Obedience.  Call  them  prin- 
ciples of  progress.  Call  for  previously 
assigned  talks.  Show  how  they  all  fit 
together  into  a  way  of  life. 

a.  Faith — call  for  report  on  how  living 
by  faith  may  contribute  towards 
eternal  progression. 

b.  Repentance — call  for  report  on  re- 
pentance as  a  principle  of  growth. 

c.  Baptism — call  for  report  on  baptism 
as  it  relates  to  eternal  progress. 

d.  The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost— call  for 
report  on  the  relationship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  spiritual  progress. 

References:  Widtsoe,  Program  of 
the  Church,  chap.  30;  Bennion,  L.  L., 
The  Religion  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  pp.  113-129;  (on  baptism, 
note  especially  Mosiah  18:7-14  and 
Doc.  6Cov.  2:37). 
III.  Obedience 
Questions: 

1.  Explain  Christ's  statement:  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  (John  8:31- 
36andDoc.  6Cov.  98:8.) 

2.  Illustrate  wherein  knowledge  of  and 
obedience  to  law  has  brought  man 


greater  freedom   and  satisfaction;   e.g. 

(a)  in  science  (b)  in  religion. 
3.  Can  one  obey  without  losing  one's 

exercise  of  free  agency? 

Summary: 

Be  sure  that  the  class  understands  that 
faith  in  Christ  is  necessary  to  experiment  with 
His  teaching;  that  it  naturally  leads  to  re- 
pentance of  everything  not  in  harmony  with 
His  teachings;  that  repentance  is  followed 
naturally  by  baptism — ^which  is  our  promise 
to  accept  Christ  and  His  teachings;  and,  final- 
ly, that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  us  to  inspire 
us  to  intelligently  and  wholeheartedly  live  the 
Christ-like  life. 

These  principles  should  continue  operative 
in  our  lives  as  long  as  we  live. 

RcJEercnccst 

Included  above. 

Advanced  Assignmcntj 

If  you  have  a  student  capable  of  the  task, 
ask  him  to  give  a  10-minute  book  review  of 
one  of  our  four  standard  works  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  creating  interest — of  getting  oth- 
ers to  wish  to  read  the  book  he  reviews. 


YOUR  SCRIPTURES 
Lesson  37*  For  November  21*  1943 

Objcctivct 

To  inspire  greater  interest  in  and  apprecia- 
tion for  Scripture. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentationj 

Our  Scriptures  come  to  us  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  God  and  generations  of  men, 
yet  few  there  are  among  us  who  read  them 
regularly  and  voluntarily  for  instruction  and 
enjoyment.    Why  not? 

I.  Introduction 

To  arouse  interest,  ask  the  class  a  few 
questions : 

1.  How  many  of  you  read  any  of  the 
Scriptures  during  the  past  month? 

2.  How  many  have  ever  read  the  en- 
tire Book  of  Mormon,  or  the  New 
Testament? 

The  answers  will  likely  reveal  a 
minimum  amount  of  reading.  Then 
ask  the  class  this  question:  Why 
don't  you  read  the  Scriptures  more? 
The  rest  of  the  hour  should  aim  to 
create  interest  in  them. 

II.  The  Nature  of  Scripture 

What  makes  a  book  "Scripture"? 

Latter-day  Saints  usually  mean  one  or 
all  of  the  four  Standard  Works  of  the 
Church  when  they  use  the  word,  "Scrip- 
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ture."  These  books  are  not  only  inspired 
of  God  but  have  also  been  accepted  and 
adopted  by  members  of  the  Church  as 
an  authorative  form  of  doctrine  and 
teaching.  Catholics,  and  especially  Prot- 
estants, looked  upon  the  Bible  as  the 
complete  canon  of  Scripture.  Latter- 
day  Saints  also  accept  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  Pearl 
of  Great  Price  as  Scripture.  And  this 
is  not  all.  The  Scriptures  are  not  the 
primary  source  of  our  religion.  Continu- 
al revelation  is.  They  are  a  partial 
record  of  past  revelations  of  God  to 
man.  We  believe  in  present  and  future 
revelation  through  living  prophets. 
Thus,  in  a  fuller  sense  "Scripture"  is  not 
restricted  to  one  or  even  to  four  excel- 
lent books.  The  word,  "Scripture," 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  words  of  the 
Lord's  servants  when  "they  shall  speak 
as  they  are  moved  upon  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  (Note  Doc.  &  Cov.  68:1-5.) 
IL  The  Purpose  of  Scripture 
Question : 

What  do  you  think  was  the  basic 
purpose  or  interest  of  the  writers  of 
scripture? 

References:  In  Book  of  Mormon 
read  the  preface,  I  Nephi  6:3-6;  13: 
34-40;  19:4-7;  II  Nephi  25:3  and  33; 
Jacob  2:2-8;  Doctrine  &  Covenants 
1 :  24-28;  and  samples  from  the  Bible 
such  as  the  Beatitudes  (Matt.  5:1- 
12). 

It  is  important  that  our  young 
people  look  upon  our  Scriptures  as 
religious  records  telling  us  of  God 
and  of  our  duties  towards  fellow 
men.  They  are  not  intended  to  be 
scientific  textbooks  nor  even  history 
textbooks.  They  teach  and  illustrate 
religious  and  moral  principles  of 
everlasting  validity  and  worth. 

III.  How  to  Enjoy  Reading  Scripture 

a.  Call  for  previously  assigned  book  re- 
view. 

b.  Things  to  keep  in  mind  in  approach- 
ing the  Scriptures: 

(Ask  the  class  for  suggestions.  Note 
the  following.) 

1.  Remember,  their  primary  purpose 
is  religious. 

2.  Read  them  in  the  same  religious 
spirit  in  which  they  were  written. 
(See  Moroni  10:2-5.) 

3.  Remember,  they  are  all  ancient 
writings  and  translation  works, 
except  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, and  part  of  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price.  (Allow  for  transla- 
tion. Try  to  gain  a  background  of 


understanding  of  the  times,  peo- 
ple, language,  customs,  etc.,  of 
those  who  wrote  them.) 

4.  Each  is  not  one  writing  but  a  col- 
lection of  many  writings  written  by 
many  authors  over  a  period  of 
many  centuries. 

5.  Others. 

c.  Characterize  briefly  each  of  the  four 
standard  works;  e.g.: 

1.  The  Bible — written  by  the  Jews; 
contains  the  records  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Canaan,  of  Jesus,  and  Paul 
and  the  Twelve.  From  the  stand- 
point of  literature,  richness  and 
variety  of  human  experience,  and 
in  other  ways  it  is  our  greatest 
book. 

2.  The  Book  of  Mormon — written 
by  the  "seed"  of  Joseph  on  the 
American  continent;  contains  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  plain- 
ness and  simplicity;  and  is  noted 
for  its  earnest,  mellow,  tolerant, 
and  understandable  style. 

3.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants — the 
Word  of  the  Lord  to  us  especially, 
an  excellent  source  book  for 
Church  doctrines,  organization. 
Priesthood,  and  missionary  work. 

4.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price — gives 
enriched  view  of  the  creations  of 
God,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
the  eternal  nature  of  man,  and  con- 
tains Joseph  Smith's  own  story  in 
brief. 

References: 

Manual,  Lesson  37;  M  Men-Gleaner  Man- 
ual, 1939-1940,  chaps.  II  and  III;  and  best  of 
all,  the  standard  works,  themselves. 


YOUR  DOUBTS 
Lesson  38*  For  November  28,  1943 

Objective: 

To  show  that  to  doubt  is  not  wrong  if  it  is 
accompanied  and  followed  by  a  desire  and 
sustained  effort  to  know  and  understand. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is  not  to  create 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  young  people  by  rais- 
ing a  multitude  of  difficult  and  moot  ques- 
tions. Our  objective,  rather,  is  to  hold  onto 
the  boy  or  girl  who  doubts,  or  who  may  doubt 
some  day,  by  letting  him  know  that  to  doubt 
is  not  evil  and  bad  if  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  desire  to  know  and  work,  and  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  remove  doubt. 
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I.  Causes  of  Doubt 

1.  Why  did  Joseph  Smith,  as  a  boy, 
doubt  the  assertions  of  several  re- 
ligious leaders  that  they  represented 
the  true  church  of  Christ?  { Read  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  pp.  46-47. ) 
There  was  conflict  of  opinion  and 
also  an  antagonistic  spirit  foreign  to 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  among  those 
whom  he  heard  teach. 

2,  Name  other  things  which  cause  legi- 
timate doubt  in  the  minds  of  youth. 

a.  Lack  of  experience  and  judgment 
on  our  part. 

b.  Inability  of  some  of  us  teachers 
and  preachers  to  clarify  adequate- 
ly the  Gospel   of  Jesus   Christ. 
(None  of  us  is  perfect.) 

c.  Our  inability  to  see  life  whole  and 
thus  to  see  wherein  truths  relate 
to  one  another. 

II.  The  Removal  of  Doubt 

What  suggestions  do  you  have  to  him 
who  doubts  something? 

a.  Do  not  give  up  in  a  state  of  doubt — 
study,  think,  gain  a  larger  perspec- 
tive, suspend  judgment. 

b.  Do  not  discard  a  principle  of  living 


until  you  have  found  a  better  one. 
(Do  not  be  like  the  bricklayer  who 
tore  down  the  scaffold  on  which  he 
was  standing  before  he  had  built  a 
better  and  higher  one  to  which  he 
could  step  to  continue  his  work.) 

c.  Tap  the  available  sources  of  knowl- 
edge— e.g.,  understanding  people  of 
greater  maturity  and  experience, 
further  reading,  prayer,  the  Gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

d.  Remember,  there  are  many  things 
men  do  not  know — Faith  is  a  neces- 
sary principle  of  life  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  it  is  of  theology. 

e.  Stick  to  fundamentals — leave  many 
mysteries  and  moot  questions  open 
until  more  facts  are  known. 

References^ 

Manual,  Lesson  38.  (Note  especially  the 
scriptural  quotations  given  there ) ;  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  Gospel  Doctrine,  Chap.  I;  Wahlquist, 
Teaching  As  the  Direction  of  Activities. 
Chap.  XVIII  (Adolescence  and  Religion), 
for  the  teacher;  Bennion,  L.  L.,  The  Religion 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  pp.  15  (below)  to 
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1.  Fa-ther  so    kind  in    heav'n  a  -  bove,  We    close  our  eyes  and        pray, 

2.  Fa-ther  so    kind  in    heav'n  a  -  bove,  May    we    be  good  and        true, 
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We  thank  Thee  for    all      those  we  love  And    for    our  homes  to 
May    we    be  sweet  to     those  we  love  And    kind    in    all      we 
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GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

M.  Lynn  Bennion,  Chairman 
Antone  K.  Romney,  Ralph  B.  Keeler 


LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER.  1943 

TESTIMONY 
(Continued) 

Lesson  42*  For  November  7,  1943 

Problem:  i 

Testimony  seems  to  depend  upon  two 
things.  First,  outward  or  external  evidence, 
the  basis  of  faith,  and  second,  an  inward 
feeling  or  conviction  that  leaves  no  place 
for  doubt.  With  almost  no  exceptions,  mis- 
sionaries return  home  with  a  living  testimony 
that  God  lives,  and  the  restored  Gospel  is 
true.  Just  what  is  it  in  these  missionary  ex- 
periences that  insure  such  substantial  testi- 
monies? Is  it  possible  that  we  who  remain 
at  home  might  also  have  this  same  assurance 
in  our  lives  from  day  to  day?  How  can  it  be 
done? 

Objective: 

Let  this  lesson  be  devoted  to  increasing 
within  the  pupils'  minds  an  appreciation  for 
the  marvelous  accomplishments  of  the  Church 
and  the  evidence  it  supplies  of  the  existence 
and  supervision  of  God  and  of  its  own  divini- 
ty- 

Supplementary  and  Enrichment  Material: 

As  stated  elsewhere,  testimony,  the  living, 
lasting  kind,  is  not  the  result  of  a  single  ex- 
perience— it  is  accumulation — daily  experi- 
ences, all  the  way  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Joseph  Smith  saw  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  but  from  that  time  until  his 
death  evidences  of  God  and  His  great  work 
multiplied  day  by  day.  Even  Jesus  learned 
more  and  more  by  the  things  that  He  suffered. 
Following  are  two  or  three  suggestions, 
which,  if  followed  out  carefully,  and  thought- 
fully, add  definitely  to  our  testimonies  of  the 
divinity  of  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the 
Restored  Gospel.  Look  for  others  and  ask 
about  them. 

A  few  places  where  the  Bible  and  Book  of 
Mormon  touch  each  other  are  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Both  give  experiences  at 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  ( Genesis  1 1 ,  and  Ether 
Page  490 


1 . )  In  both  cases  the  accounts  are  essential- 
ly the  same.  The  people  did  attempt  to  build 
a  tower;  the  language  was  confounded,  and 
the  people  scattered  abroad.  The  story  of 
the  Jaredites  is  easily  a  continuation  of  the 
Bible  narrative  following  one  group  to  the 
finish. 

Six  hundred  B.C.  is  a  very  important  date 
in  both  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon  narra- 
tives. (II  Kings,  chapters  24-25,  and  I  Nephi, 
chapters  1-2.)  Read  these  references  care- 
fully. Again,  the  two  books  make  reference 
to  the  same  place  and  conditions.  The  Jews 
had  become  wicked.  Prophets  were  sent 
among  them  to  warn  them  of  coming  destruc- 
tion. The  Jews  were  carried  captive  as  the 
prophets  said.  Here,  too,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon narrative  is  a  continuation  of  the  Bible 
history,  for  the  reason  that  it  accounts  for 
a  group  of  these  Israelites,  the  Nephites,  who 
came  to  America.  The  two  narratives  are  in 
every  way  in  agreement.  One  book  supple- 
ments the  other.  Dates  and  incidents  harmo- 
nize. 

At  this  same  time,  600  B.C.,  there  is  direc^t 
contact  between  the  last  of  the  Jaredites  and 
another  group  of  people  from  Jerusalem. 
(Ether  13:20-22:  Omni  verses  17-22.)  Here 
you  have  the  last  man  of  the  Jaredites,  Cori- 
antumr,  meeting  and  living  with  the  Mulek- 
ites  who  had  left  Jerusalem  eleven  years  after 
the  Nephites  left  there.  While  details  are 
lacking,  there  is  perfect  harmony  between 
the  two  narratives.  Joseph  Smith  could  not 
have  written  it.   He  translated  as  he  claimed. 

Questions  and  Problems: 

1 .  Try,  with  the  class,  to  invent,  or  make 
one  dozen  new  names  that  no  one  else 
has  ever  used.  You  will  see  how  diffi- 
cult it  is.  Yet  the  Book  of  Mormon  con- 
tains many  names  never  used  in  any 

history.  Could  Joseph  Smith  have  in- 
vented them?   How  did  he  get  them? 

2.  The  most  beautiful  characters  in  history, 
are  found  in  the  Bible.   Connected  with 
these   characters   are   beautiful   stories 
that  never  grow  old.  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon contains  almost  an  equal  number. 
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with  stories  and  experiences  equally  as 
beautiful.  Could  Joseph  Smith  have  de- 
veloped these  characters  and  stories? 
How  did  he  get  them? 

3.  To  date  no  one  has  shown  contra- 
dictions or  discrepencies  between  Bible 
and  Book  of  Mormon  in  historical 
events,  doctrine  or  dates.  How  do  you 
account  for  this  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  books? 

4.  On  the  board,  with  the  help  of  the  class, 
list  all  the  evidences  you  can  in  favor 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  Restoration  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Additional  References: 

Use  the  ones  given  in  this  lesson  above. 
Refer  to  references  of  the  two  previous  les- 
sons. 


PRAYER 
Lesson  43*  For  November  14^  1943 

Objective: 

To  teach  and  reflect  through  example  the 
central  place  of  prayer  in  the  religious  life. 

Supplementary  and  Enrichment  Material: 

A  man  broke  his  leg  and  for  weeks  was 
unable  to  work.  His  family  became  destitute 
for  food  and  clothing.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
a  prayer  meeting  and  implore  the  Lord  to 
provide  for  his  needs.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  deacon  Brown.  During  the 
services  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 
A  tall,  lank  young  man  was  admitted  who 
said,  "Father  could  not  attend  the  meeting, 
so  he  sent  his  prayers  and  they  are  out  in  the 
cart."  These  prayers  consisted  of  potatoes, 
pork,  beef  and  corn — a  very  substantial 
prayer  and  answer. 

Stonewall  Jackson  once  said,  "I  have  so 
fixed  the  habit  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  never 
raise  a  glass  of  water  to  my  lips  without  a 
moment's  asking  of  God's  blessings.  I  never 
seal  a  letter  without  putting  a  word  of  prayer 
under  the  seal.  I  never  take  a  letter  out  of 
the,  post  without  a  brief  sending  of  my 
thoughts  heavenward.  I  never  change  my 
classes  in  the  section  room  without  a  minute's 
petition  on  the  cadets  who  go  out  and  those 
who  come  in."  "And  don't  you  sometimes 
forget?"  someone  asked.  "I  think  I  can  say 
that  I  scarcely  ever  do :  the  habit  has  become 
almost  as  fixed  as  my  breath."  Surely,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  accepted  the  admonition  of 
Jesus  when  He  said,  "Pray  always  lest  you 
enter  into  temptation." 


Questions  and  Problems 

1.  A  friend  who  was  visiting  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States'  mint  at  San 
Francisco  said  to  him,  "I  am  puzzled 
about  one  thing.  Why  don't  you  have 
more  help?  I  should  think  people  might 
come  in  here  and  overpower  you  and 
get  a  lot  of  this  gold."  "Oh,"  he  re- 
plied, "that  is  all  right.  When  I  want 
help  all  I  have  to  do  is  press  a  button." 
How  is  that  like  prayer? 

2.  With  the  help  of  the  class,  list  ways  in 
which  prayer  is  a  help  and  a  protection 
in  daily  life. 

3.  Is  this  true,  and  why?  "Prayer  keeps 
one  from  sin,  and  sin  keeps  one  from 
prayer." 

4.  Have  the  class  quote  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er.  Just  what  did  He  pray  for? 

5.  With  the  aid  of  the  class  make  a  list  of 
things  that  would  be  proper  to  pray  for. 

6.  How  is  this  true?  "Prayer  is  correspon- 
dence with  God." 

7.  Is  this  true?  "The  right  answer  to 
prayer  is  sometimes  no  answer  at  all." 

Additional  References: 

Bible,  Psalms  16:1,  69:17;  Matthew  9:27- 
29;  James  8:15-16;  See  Book  of  Mormon 
and  Doctrine  and  Covenants  indexes;  Gospel 
Doctrine,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  pp.  269,  273-75, 
279,  281;  Religious  Education,  Junior  Semi- 
nary, Adam  S.  Bennion,  chapters  13-14.; 
Sunday  School  Junior  Manual,  1940-41,  pp. 
102-108  (very  good). 


PRAYER  AND  TESTIMONY 
Lesson  44*  For  November  21,  1943 

Problem: 

For  four  years  the  Brother  of  Jared  neg- 
lected to  pray.  Yet  he  was  utterly  dependent 
upon  God  for  guidance  in  their  journey  to 
the  promised  land.  No  doubt  this  delay  of 
four  years  was  due  to  their  neglect  to  pray. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  many  of  our  own  fail- 
ures and  lack  of  progress  on  life's  journey, 
are  the  result  of  our  failing  to  take  God  into 
partnership,  and  to  seek  direction  from  Him? 

Objective: 

To  fix  in  the  minds  of  our  young  people 
that  God  can  and  will  hear  the  honest,  humble 
petitions  of  His  children  whether  they  are 
young  or  old. 

Supplementary  and  Enrichment  Material: 

It  has  been  said  that  prayers  are  often 
spoken  while  the  thoughts  and  desires  are 
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on  worldly  and  unrelated  things.  This  is  a 
good  illustration.  A  man  once  said,  "I  will 
give  a  horse  to  anyone  who  will  say  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  at  the  same  time  think  of 
nothing  but  God."  The  offer  was  accepted 
and  he  began,  "Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name — but  I  must 
have  the  bridle  too."  "No,  nor  the  horse 
either,"  said  the  other,  "for  thou  hast  lost 
both  already."  (See  Alma  22:16.) 

Prayer  and  its  immediate  answer.  Read 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  section  121.  Also 
the  chapter  to  the  section.  Note  the  sorrow- 
ful conditions  under  which  it  was  uttered. 
This  prayer  is  not  merely  words  spoken.  It  is 
the  pleading  of  a  heart  bowed  down  with 
sorrow  and  physical  suffering.  From  this 
prayer  came  one  of  the  most  sublime  utter- 
ances yet  given  to  man.  "Let  thy  bowels  be 
full  of  charity  towards  all  men,  and  to  the 
household  of  faith,  let  virtue  garnish  thy 
thoughts  unceasingly;  then  share  thy  confi- 
dence wax  strong  in  the  presence  of  God; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Priesthood  shall  distill 
upon  thy  soul  as  the  dews  from  heaven. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  thy  constant 
companion,  and  thy  scepter  an  unchanging 
scepter  of  righteousness  and  truth;  and  thy 
dominion  shall  be  an  everlasting  dominion, 
and  without  compulsory  means  it  shall  flow 
unto  thee  forever  and  ever." 

Questions  and  Problems: 

1.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  re- 
ceive immediate  answers  to  all  our 
prayers?  What  dangers  would  come 
from  it? 

2.  Encourage  students  to  suggest  answers 
to  their  own  prayers. 

3.  Should  one  try  to  help  the  Lord  answer 
one's  prayers? 

4.  Read  the  hymn,  "Answered  Yet,"  No. 
256,  Deseret  Sunday  School  Song  Book, 
What  problems  does  it  present? 

5.  In  young  people's. gatherings  and  classes 
it  is  quite  usual  for  each  one  to  adopt 
meaningless  expressions  when  praying. 
How  would  you  guard  against  this  cus- 
tom? 

6.  A  little  girl  was  asked,  "How  do  you 
know  that  God  hears  your  prayers?" 
She  answered,  "I  don't  know,  I  just 
feel  it  in  here,"  pointing  to  her  heart. 
What  do  you  think  of  her  answer? 

7.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  begin  all 
your  classes  with  prayer,  giving  all  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  take  part? 

Additional  References: 

Refer  to  those  for  the  previous  lesson. 


RESPONSIBILITY 
Lesson  45,  For  November  28^  1943 

Problem: 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  Church 
today  is  to  get  all  its  members  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  great  mass  of  us  seem 
to  feel  that  the  responsibility  belongs  to  the 
General  Authorities,  or  to  the  bishop,  or  those 
who  have  been  called  to  various  positions 
in  the  Church.  What  can  be  done  to  impress 
young  people  with  the  fact  that  it  is  God's 
Church,  and  that  each  one  of  us  has  been 
given  an  equal  share  with  all  other  members 
in  the  responsibility  of  seeing  the  work  car- 
ried on  sucessfuUy?  The  honor  to  serve  is 
greater  than  the  duty. 

Objective: 

To  help  students  recognize  the  opportunity 
and  responsibility  for  service. 

Supplementary  and  Enrichment  Material: 

"If  there  is  one  principle  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  goes  directly  to  the  founda- 
tion of  justice  and  righteousness,  it  is  that 
great  and  glorious  and  God-like  principle 
that  every  man  will  have  to  render  an  ac- 
count for  that  which  he  does,  and  every  man 
will  be  rewarded  for  his  works,  whether  they 
be  good  or  evil." — President  Joseph  P.  Smith. 

Questions  and  Problems: 

1.  The  whole  system  governing  the  uni- 
verse is  based  upon  the  dependability, 
reliability  of  universal  law.  The  sun  and 
moon  never  vary  in  their  prescribed 
movements.  Should  the  same  principles 
hold  good  in  governments,  secular  and 
Church? 

2.  Suppose  Joseph  in  Egypt  had  not  been 
dependable,  what  would  have  been  the 
results? 

3.  uppose  all  officers  in  a  community  sud- 
denly became  irresponsible  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  what  would  be  the  result? 

4.  Single  out  the  most  reliable,  dependable 
person  in  your  community.  Have  a 
student  review  him,  or  have  him  speak 
to  the  class. 

Additional  References: 

Bible,  Matthew  25:14-30,  21:28-31;  Luke 
10:13-14;  Matthew  10:14-15;  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  130:19;  Revelation  20:12;  Pro- 
verbs 6:6-9;.  Turn  to  the  book  of  Alma  and 
review  the  experiences  of  Alma  II,  and  the 
sons  of  Mosiah.  Turn  to  Daniel,  chapter  3, 
and  read  again  the  experiences  of  Daniel  and 
his  three  Hebrew  friends. 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1943 

A  BOY  IN  SEARCH  OF  TRUTH 
Lesson  37.  For  November  7»  1943 

Objectives; 

1.  To  impress  the  class  with  this  most 
inspiring  thought:  that  our  Church  had  its 
^irst  beginning  in  a  boy's  search  for  truth. 

2.  To  re-create  the  problem  Joseph  faced 
and  the  possible  ways  of  solving  it  which 
were  available  to  him. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

We  generally  think  of  the  Restoration  as 
having  begun  with  the  First  Vision — with 
the  Lord  s  answer  to  Josephs  prayer.  In  this 
lesson  we  wish  to  go  behind  (or  beyond) 
this  marvelous  experience  to  something  that 
was  also  marvelous — a  boy  in  search  of 
truth.  We  want  the  class  to  think  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Restoration  as  having  tak- 
en place  in  Joseph's  life. 

L  The  Puzzle 

Last  week  we  developed  the  religious 
setting  in  New  York  in  1820.  Why 
did  conditions  there  puzzle  Joseph/ 
Ask  the  class  this  question.  Add  to 
their  answers: 

1.  there  were  several  strong  church- 
es, all  purporting  to  be  right. 

2.  Their  preachers  all  believed  in  and 
quoted  from  the  Bible, 

3.  it'et,  there  was  contention  among 
them,  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

4.  His  own  family,  even  his  parents, 
were  not  one  in  their  religious  af- 
filiation. 

II.  Source  of  Truth 

Ask  the  class  this  question:  If  you 
have  a  serious  problem — such  as,  what 
work  to  do  next  summer,  what  career 
or  vocation  to  follow  some  day — to 
what  persons  or  other  sources  do  you 
go  to  solve  it?  List  their  replies  on 
the  board:  friends,  teachers,  parents, 
books,  your  own  reflections,  God,  etc. 
Then  ask  the  class  which  of  these 
sources  of  knowledge  Joseph  investi- 
gated to  find    his    answer.     Illustrate 


each  one  specifically.  If  they  do  not 
know,  have  them  read  the  Manual,  p. 
85,  below  to  p.  87  above  and  Joseph 
Smith's  own  story  in  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  p.  47,  verses  7  to  13.  Do  not 
go  into  the  First  Vision  in  this  lesson. 

References: 

The  same  as  for  the  previous  lesson. 
Note  especially.  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p. 
47;  Roberts,  chap.  3;  Evans,  pp.  319-329; 
and  Tanner,  pp.  2  and  3;  draw  all  you  can 
upon  personal  experiences  of  class  mem- 
bers, your  own,  and  your  friends  on  sources 
of  truth. 


JOSEPH  READS  A  BOOK 
Lesson  38.  For  November  14  and  21,  1943 

Objectives: 

1.  To  give  the  class  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  which  will  help  them  to  read  it  with 
greater  understanding  and  appreciation. 

2.  To  create  interest  in  and  appreciation 
for  the  preservation  and  translation  of  the 
Bible  down  to  foseph  Smith's  day. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

This  lesson  is  flexible  enough  to  be  sub- 
ject matter  for  either  one  or  two  Sundays. 
The  lesson  is  important  and  can  be  meide 
interesting  emd  valuable. 

Boys  and  girls  of  today  do  not  read  the 
Bible.  A  little  over  100  years  ago  it  was 
the  main  book  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jo- 
seph Smith  read  as  young  men.  Families 
read  it  together.  Mothers  and  fathers  read 
it  to  their  children.  Why  don't  we  read  it 
more,  or  even  at  all,  today?  You  might 
begin  the  lesson  by  asking  the  class:  (1) 
How  many  of  you  have  read  a  single  page 
in  the  Bible  the  last  month?  ever?  If  any 
have  done,  ask  them  what  occasioned  their 
reading.  Ask  the  class,  "why  don't  we  read 
the  Bible  today  as  Lincoln  did?" 

1.  Why   the   Bible   Is  Not   Read  More 
Today 
One  explanation    concerns    conditions 
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of  modern  life.  We  arc  too  busy  and 
have  so  many  other  things  to  do  and 
read:  radio,  newspapers,  books  galore, 
school  books,  movies,  sports,  parties, 
clubs,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  don't  know 
what  a  wonderful  book  the  Bible  is, 
nor  how  to  read  it.  It  is  different  from 
books  we  read  in  school,  different  in 
style,  in  composition  or  make-up,  and 
in  subject  matter.  Let  us  find  out 
wherein  the  Bible  is  unique. 
,     II.  The  Uniqueness  of  the  Bible 

Have  some  Bibles  in  class — one  for 
each  student,  if  possible.  Ask  the 
class  to  name  a  book  they  have  read 
during  the  past  year.  Try  to  find  one 
they  have  all  read,  possibly  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's,  Treasure  Island, 
Ask  them  to  contrast  Treasure  Island 
with  the  Bible.  Wherein  is  the  Bible 
quite  different?  List  differences  on 
the  board  under  the  two  headings: 
Treasure  Island  and  the  Bible.  If  the 
boys  and  girls  do  not  know  any  dif- 
ferences, have  them  read  the  Manual, 
pp.  87,  88,  "A  Unique  Book,"  to  find 
some.  lUustrajte  some  of  these  dif- 
ferences; e.g.,  let  them  look  in  the  in- 
dex and  read  the  names  of  the  66  Books 
in  the  Bible;  ask  them  for  the  time  of 
Amos'  work  and  that  of  Paul's  writ- 
ings; have  a  few  illustrations  chosen 
of  proverbs,  psalms,  prayers,  laws, 
sermons,  stories,  etc.  foimd  in  the 
Bible. 

It  is  especially  important  that  our  boys 
and  girls  look  upon  the  Bible — and  all 
of  our  Scriptures — as  religious  books 
which  tell  us  about  God  and  how  we 
should  live,  questions  of  right  and 
wrong.  Science,  philosophy,  and  even 
history  in  the  Bible  are  not  primary, 
but  are  there  to  some  extent  to  illu- 
strate religion  and  morality.  Our  stu- 
dents should  not  be  taught  to  read  the 
Bible  as  they  would  text-books  in  gen- 
ealogy, biology,  and  astronomy  but  to 
love  the  Book  because  it  teaches  us  to 
have  faith  and  to  live  happy  and  good 
lives. 

References} 

Illustrating  the  religious  purpose  of  scrip- 
ture: I  Nephi  1:2-3,  17;  3:1-6  and  19;  II 
Nephi  23:11;  25:3;  and  33;  Genesis  1:1. 
The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke 
10:25-37)  illustrates  the  religious  and  spirit- 
ual nature  of  scripture.  In  what  terms  does 
Jesus  define  one's  neighbor?  In  terms  of 
mathematics?  surveying?  engineering?  chem-; 
istry?  No,  in  terms  of  mercy,  a  great  re- 
ligious principle  of  living. 


Find  other  Biblical  passages  and  stories 
beloved  by  yourself  to  which  you  feel  you 
can  introduce  your  students  in  a  way  that 
will  increase  their  admiration  for  the  Book 
of  books. 

III.  How  We  Got  the  King  James  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible 

If  you  have  two  Sundays  for  your 
study  of  the  Bible,  this  topic  will  serve 
you  well  as  a  second  lesson.  Joseph 
Smith  read,  loved,  and  quoted  the 
King  James  translation  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  still  used  more  than  any  other  trans- 
lation by  the  Church.  Where  did  it 
come  from?  Have  the  students  read 
their  Manuals,  pp.  88  and  89.  Trace 
in  broad  outline  the  history  of  the 
Bible  from  the  original  writing  in  He- 
brew and  Greek  to  the  King  James 
translation.  Tyndale's  work  is  espec- 
ially interesting. 

Reference: 

Goodspeed,  The  Making  of  the  English 
New  Testament:  Encyclopedia  (see  articles 
on  Bible,  Wyclif,  Tyndale,  King  James  Ver- 
sion) . 

Included  under  specific  topics  above.  Note 
also,  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith,  chap.  13. 


THE  HEAVENS  ARE  OPENED 
Lesson  39.  For  November  28,  1943 

Objcctivcst      . 

1.  To  teach  the  great  truths  Joseph  learned 
through  the  First  Vision. 

2.  To  teach  how  we  should  pray. 

Method  of  Lesson  Presentation: 

Our  theme  is  an  old  one,  but  like  any 
great  theme,  it  is  one  that  can  be  studied 
over  and  over  again  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
Begin  the  class,  if  you  wish,  by  asking  for 
the  exact  age  (years  and  months)  of  each 
one  present.  Strike  an  average.  It  may  he 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  Joseph  Smith's 
age,  when  he  entered  the  Sacred  Grove  on 
an  early  spring  morning  of  1820.  He  had 
turned  14  the  previous  December  23.  The 
close  identity  of  their  ages  with  his  ought 
to  arrest  their  attention  for  the  lesson.  They 
are,  tell  them,  now  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate his  experience.  Let  us  review  it 
carefully.  Just  what  happened  and  why? 
List  the  following  questions  on  the  board: 

1.  Exactly    what    did    Joseph    want    to 
know? 

2.  What  great  things  did  he  learn? 

{Continued  on  page  503) 
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FINAL  VISIT  TO  GALILEE 
Lesson  42,  For  November  7,  1943 


Summary: 

After  Jesus  had  visited  a  few  times  with 
the  apostles  and  with  certain  other  disciples 
in  and  near  Jerusalem,  He  did  not  appear 
there  again.  The  apostles  remained  in  Jeru- 
salem for  a  short  time,  sorrowing  for  their 
Master  and  wondering  what  to-  do  next;  then 
they  returned  to  the  more  familiar  country 
about  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There,  because 
they  knew  not  what  else  to  do,  they  set  out 
at  night  to  go  fishing. 

Why  they  did  this,  we  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps it  was  to  take  their  minds  from  the  sor- 
row and  distress  that  had  come  to  them.  It 
is  even  possible  that  they  supposed  their 
work  in  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  at  an  end,  and  that  they  should 
now  return  to  their  former  way  of  life. 

All  night  they  fished,  but  without  success. 
In  the  morning,  as  they  neared  the  shore, 
they  saw  a  man  standing  by  a  small  fire  on 
the  shore.    He  called  to  them 

"Children,  have  ye  any  meat?" 

When  they  answered  that  they  had  none, 
He  asked  them  to  cast  the  net  on  the  right 
side  of  the  boat.  This  they  did,  and  a  mir- 
acle occurred.  So  many  fish  filled  the  net 
that  the  men  could  not  pull  it  into  the  boat, 
and  had  to  drag  it  to  the  shore. 

Then  there  was  a  joyful  reunion  of  the 
apostles  and  their  resurrected  Lord. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

Objective: 

To  show  that  those  who  ate  chosen  to  cat' 
ty  on  the  wotk  of  the  Lotd  mast  be  clothed 
with  divine  powet  and  undet standing. 

With  the  help  of  a  map,  review  briefly 
the  geography  of  Galilee.  Then  show  why 
it  was  natural  for  the  apostles  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  to  their  former  occupation. 
Try  to  bring  an  appropriate  picture  large 
enough  for  the  class  to  see,  and  place  it  on 
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the  wall  at  the  front  of  the  room.  Such  a 
picture  helps  pupils  to  focus  their  attention 
and  to  understand  the  lessen  better. 

Be  sure  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Jesus  again  served  His  friends — by  making 
a  fire  and  by  preparing  and  serving  the  meal. 


Supplementary  Material: 

For  three  years  the  apostles  had  associated 
constantly  with  Jesus.  They  had  already 
done  missionary  work,  and  had  performed 
miracles  in  His  name.  Why,  then,  when  He 
was  taken  from  them,  did  they  not  immedi- 
ately begin  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel? Why  did  they  return  to  Galilee  and  to 
their  old  occupation  as  fishermen? 

*^FEED  MY  SHEEP" 
Lesson  43,  For  November  14,  1943 

Summary: 

After  the  reunion  between  the  resurrected 
Lord  and  His  apostles,  there  were  many  im- 
portant matters  to  be  discussed.  The  apos- 
tles had  not  known  what  to  do,  but  now 
they  were  told  of  the  work  that  lay  before 
them.  The  most  important  instruction  was 
that  given  Peter:  "Feed  My  sheep!"^^ 

Three  times  Jesus  asked  Peter:  "Lovest 
thou  Me  more  than  these?" 

The  third  time  Peter  was  grieved  that  his 
Lord  seemed  to  doubt  him.  But  surely  Jesus 
had  reason  enough,  for  three  times  Peter  had 
denied  Him.  Now,  hardly  a  month  after  the 
crucifixion,  Peter  had  led  the  other  apostles 
back  to  fishing.  Jesus  wanted  to  be  very 
sure  that  Peter  would  never  again  deny  Him 
or  return  to  his  former  occupation. 

During  this  visit  in  Galilee,  Jesus  opened 
the  understanding  of  His  apostles,  explain- 
ing all  things  to  them,  and  showing  that  it 
was  necessary  for  Him  to  be  crucified  and 
resurrected.  Later,  again  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  He  promised  that  the  Comforter 
would  come  to  the  apostles  after  He  had 
ascended  to  His  Father  in  Heaven.  There- 
fore He  told  them  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  until 
they  should  be  "endued  with  power  from  on 
high."  (Luke  24:49) 
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Finally,  near  the  village  of  Bethany,  Jesus 
began  to  bless  the  apostlcsj  and  as  He 
blessed  them  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven. 
Then,  as  the  apostles  continued  to  look  up- 
ward, two  men  clothed  in  white  stood  beside 
them  and  said  that  as  they  had  seen  Jesus 
taken  up  into  heaven,  so  He  would  return 
again  to  the  earth. 

When  the  apostles  went  into  Jerusalem  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  Comforter,  there 
was  no  doubt,  sorrow,  or  distress  in  their 
minds.  They  knew  what  they  were  to  do 
and  were  filled  with  joy  at  the  thought  of 
the  work  that  lay  before  them. 

Suggestions  for  Tcachingt 

Objective: 

To  impress  upon  our  pupils  the  impor- 
tance of  the  request  Jesus  made  of  Peter: 
"Feed  My  sheep." 

Again  the  narrative  element  of  the  lesson 
predominates,  and  the  story  should  be  told 
as  effectively  and  impressively  as  possible. 
The  display  of  a  good,  fairly  large  picture 
of  the  ascension  would  be  helpful.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  there  be  a  study  period  at  the 
beginning  of  the  class,  and  that  a  few  care- 
fully prepared  questions  be  placed  in  pupils' 
hands  or  written  on  the  board  to  guide  the 
reading  and  the  discussion  that  follows. 

Supplementary  Material: 

The  visit  with  Jesus  at  Galilee,  the  return 
journey  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
ascension  into  heaven  mark  the  climax  of 
Jesus'  work  among  the  apostles  after  the 
resurrection.  Every  moment  of  this  time 
was  important.  Be  sure  to  read,  for  back- 
ground material.  Dr.  Talmage's  book,  Jesus 
the  Christ,  pp.  691-7. 

To  make  this  lesson  more  impressive,  have 
pupils  recall  visits  they  have  had  with  loved 
ones  whom  they  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
time,  and  who  will  soon  be  gone  again. 
Every  moment  seems  too  precious  to  be 
wasted.  Help  pupils  to  understand  why  it 
is  easy  to  remember  what  the  visitor  said 
or  did,  where  he  stood,  where  he  walked, 
what  he  ate,  what  his  final  words  were,  etc. 

It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Jesus'  visit  with 
the  apostles.  They  knew  that  now  He  was 
leaving  them,  and  they  did  not  know  when 
they  would  see  Him  again.  He  opened  their 
hearts,  so  that  they  understood  better  than 
they  had  ever  done  before.  And  they  re- 
alized more  fully  the  responsibility  that  rest- 
ed upon  them;  just  as  we  understand,  when 
our  loved  ones  go  to  war  or  on  missions, 
that  we  must  live  as  they  would  have  us  live; 
so  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  them  when 
they  return. 


DARKNESS  AND  DESTRUCTION 
Lesson  44,  For  November  21,  1943 

Summary: 

We  learned  in  a  preceding  lesson  that 
Jesus  told  His  apostles  He  had  other  sheep, 
not  of  that  fold,  and  that  they  also  must  hear 
His  voice.  From  the  word  of  the  Lord  as 
revealed  through  Joseph  the  Prophet  in  this 
day,  we  have  learned  that  these  "sheep" 
were  the  Nephites  and  the  Lamanites. 

Not  many  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
many  of  the  Nephites  became  very  wicked. 
A  prophet  Samuel,  was  raised  up  among  the 
Lamanites,  and  the  Lord  sent  him  to  prophe- 
sy to  the  Nephites  in  Zarahemla.  Samuel 
called  upon  the  people  to  join  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  Then  he  told  of  signs 
that  should  accompany  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  of  those  that  should  occur  at  His  cruci- 
fixion. Some  of  the  people  joined  the  true 
Church  because  of  the  teachings  of  Samuel, 
but  many  others  did  not. 

The  signs  occurred  as  had  been  foretold. 
At  the  death  of  Christ,  darkness  covered  the 
land;  and  destruction  from  storm,  earth- 
quake, and  fire  was  very  great.  During  the 
darkness  the  voice  of  Jesus  was  heard,  tell- 
ing that  the  destruction  had  come  because 
of  the  great  wickedness  of  the  people.  Again 
the  Voice  was  heard,  calling  upon  the  people 
to  repent. 

After  this,  light  was  restored  to  the  earth, 
and  the  survivors  went  about  seeing  what 
destruction  and  changes  had  occurred. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

Objective; 

To  impress  upon  our  pupils  the  fact  that 
the  Lord's  prophecies  ate  fulfilled. 

There  are  so  many  important  matters  in- 
cluded in  this  lesson  that  a  study  period  at 
the  beginning  of  the  class  is  suggested.  Then 
the  pupils  will  have  an  over-all  view  of  the 
lesson,  and  it  will  be  easier  for  the  teacher 
to  develop  the  theme  and  reach  the  objec- 
tive. The  teacher  should  read  the  Book  of 
Mormon  references  given  in  the  pupils  Man- 
ual, and  also  Elder  Talmage's  Jesus  the 
Christ,  pp.  721-4.  Attention  is  especially 
called  to  Class  Activity  No.  1,  for  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  dramatize  effectively  the 
account  of  Samuel's  prophecy  upon  the  walls 
of  Zarahemla. 

The  dramatic  element  throughout  the  les- 
son is  high,  and  by  a  little  careful  planning, 
the  teacher  can  help  pupils  to  realize  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to  His  people  will  sure- 
ly be  fulfilled. 
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Throughout  the  long  history  of  mankind, 
people  have  been  warned  by  prophets  and 
by  teachers  of  righteousness  that  if  they  do 
wrong,  they  will  be  punished.  No  matter 
what  the  wrong  may  be;  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances — each  of  us  must  pay  the 
price.  The  Lord  does  not  say  to  one:  "You 
may  go  free,"  and  to  another,  "You  shall 
be  punished."  The  law  is  the  same  in  all 
cases. 

If  a  poor,  hungry  boy  is  given  a  great  deal 
of  rich  food,  and  if  he  yields  to  his  appetite 
and  eats  too  much,  he  will  pay  the  price  in 
sickness  and  distress.  If  a  wealthy  boy  eats 
too  much  of  the  same  kind  of  food,  he,  too, 
must  pay  the  price.    There  is  no  difference. 


AMONG  THE  NEPHITES 
Lesson  45*  For  November  28,  1943 

Summary: 

At  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  there  was  a 
period  of  great  destruction  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Then  darkness  covered  the 
land.  The  voice  of  Jesus  was  heard,  telling 
of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  calling 
upon  the  people  to  repent.  When  the  light 
of  a  new  day  dawned,  the  survivors  looked 
about  at  the  destruction,  and  sought  for  their 
friends  and  relatives.  Some  days  later  a 
Voice  was  heard  by  the  people  who  had 
gathered  near  the  temple  in  the  Land  Bounti- 
ful. Then  Jesus  descended  among  the  mul- 
titude and  began  His  ministry. 

Because  those  who  had  survived  the  de- 
struction were  the  more  righteous,  they  were 
better  able  to  understand  and  accept  Jesus 
at  once.  Therefore,  the  teaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  organization  of  the  Church 
were  soon  accomplished.  Events  of  par- 
ticular importance  were  the  selection  of  the 
twelve  special  disciples;  the  delivery  of  a 
sermon  similar  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
the  giving  of  authority  to  baptize  and  to  con- 
fer the  Holy  Ghost;  the  institution  of  the 
Sacrament;  and  the  blessing  of  the  children. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

Objective: 

To  show  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  moves 
forward  rapidly  when  people  have  great 
faith. 

This  lesson,  Uke  the  one  preceding,  is 
filled  with  dramatic  interest.  It  is  again  sug- 
gested that  there  be  a  period  of  study  at  the 
beginning  of  the  class.  Be  sure  to  write  a 
list  of  questions  on  the  board  or  on  slips  of 
paper  to  motivate  the  study  period.  Here 
are  a  few  suggestions: 


1.  After  the  darkness,  did  Jesus  come  im- 
mediately to  the  people? 

2.  Had  the  wicked  people  been  sufficient- 
ly warned  of  the  destruction  that  would 
come  upon  them  if  they  did  not  repent? 

3.  Are  there  any  prophecies  warning  peo- 
ple of  today  about  punishments  that  will 
come  if  they  do  not  repent? 

4.  After  light  had  been  restored,  what  did 
the  people  do  first? 

5.  Where  did  they  gather  in  large  num- 
bers? 

6.  What  was  the  message  they  heard 
from  heaven? 

7.  Who  spoke  those  words? 

8.  When  Jesus  came  among  them,  how 
did  they  know  of  a  surety  that  it  was  He? 

9.  Whom  did  Jesus  first  choose  as  a  lead- 
er among  the  Nephites? 

10.  Why  was  He  able  to  teach  the  Gos- 
pel and  to  organize  His  Church  so  much 
more  quickly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
than  in  the  Eastern? 

Supplementary  Material: 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  teach  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  among  such  people.  (A 
brief  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Elder 
Standing  is  given  in  Essentials  in  Church 
History,  by  Elder  Joseph  Fielding  Smith, 
pp.  585-6.) 

Now  here  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  when  people  are  seeking  to  know  the 
will  of  the  Lord: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  Elder 
Wilford  Woodruff  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  England.  One  day  he  felt  strongly  im- 
pressed to  go  toward  the  south.  Presently 
he  was  invited  to  preach  the  Gospel  tO'  a 
group  of  six  hundred  persons  who'  were 
earnestly  seeking  to  know  the  truth.  Most 
of  these  people — and  many  others,  including 
several  ministers  and  officers  of  the  law — 
were  baptized.  (See  Essentials  in  Church 
History,  pp.  281-41) 

These  two  examples  illustrate  the  work- 
ings of  the  Lord  in  all  ages,  among  many 
peoples.  If  we  harden  our  hearts  against 
His  word,  our  progress  will  be  very  slow. 
As  with  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  even  if  we 
hear  His  message,  we  shall  not  understand 
it.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  humble  and 
prayerful,  and  seek  to  know  His  word  and 
to  live  according  to  it,  our  progress  will  be 
rapid.  The  Lord  will  work  wonders  among 
us,  as  He  did  among  the  Nephites  who  sur- 
vived the  terrible  destruction  that  occurred 
when  He  was  crucified. 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER*  1943 

DAVID:  A  SHEPHERD  WHO  BECAME 
KING 

**DeaI  gendy  for  my  sake  with  the  young  man» 
even  Absalom." 

Lesson  42,  For  November  7,  1943 

Objective: 

To  show  the  extent  of  parental  love;  to 
encourage  affection  for  parents;  to  learn 
ways  of  showing  affection  to  parents  and 
friends. 

Point  of  Contact: 

Use  the  map.  Locate  Hebron  and  Jeru- 
salem. At  each  of  these,  David  was 
crowned.  Why  was  he  crowned  twice? 
Where  did  we  leave  the  Ark?  Why?  How 
would  you  attack  a  walled  city.  (Remem- 
ber Joshua  at  Jericho? ) 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

The  choice  of  Jerusalem  { the  city  of  Dav- 
id) for  a  capital  was  ideal.  It  was  on  a  hill 
2400  feet  above  the  sea;  it  was  a  masterful 
stroke  that  brought  its  capture,  for  it  was 
practically  impregnable  to  such  war  equip- 
ment as  then  existed. 

1.  Call  attention  again  to  the  character- 
istics of  David  discovered  in  the  previous 
lesson,  and  see  if  the  children  are  ready  to 
add  any  more  admirable  qualities  to  those 
already  noted.  Nothing  should  be  added 
unless  it  can  be  illustrated  by  a  story  or  in- 
cident. 

2.  Recall  to  the  children  the  stories  of 
disobedience  which  they  have  studied — the 
first  sin,  the  flood,  etc.  Let  the  children  con- 
sider the  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet." 
Did  David  break  the  command,  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill"? 

3.  Let  the  children  now  read  with  you  the 
reproof  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  II  Sam.  12: 
1-15. 

4.  Sketch  briefly  and  graphically  David's 
later  trials,  especially  in  connection  with 
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Absalom,  and  recall  the  teaching  of  previous 
lessons,  that,  although  God  may  forgive  sin, 
it  produces  evil  consequences  that  go  on 
through  life  affecting  not  only  the  wrong- 
doer, but  others  as  well.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  rich  or  powerful  a  man  may  be; 
even  a  king  appinted  by  God  cannot  escape 
the  consequences  of  his  sin. 

Shall  we  then  always  think  of  David  as 
the  sorrowful  old  man?  No,  because  we  re- 
member that  when  he  was  at  his  best  he 
was— (read  here  from  the  blackboard  the 
good  qualities  which  were  found  in  David's 
character),  and  in  a  psalm  which  the  ancient 
Jews  believed  that  David  wrote  we  read 
that  he  prayed 

"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God; 
And  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 

Does  God  always  forgive  people  who 
have  done  wrong,  if  they  earnestly  desire  it 
and  are  sorry  on  account  of  their  sin? 

What  we  see  in  David  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad.  The  thing  that  made  him 
great  was  his  faith  in  God.  (Examples,  out- 
side the  Bible,  of  men  who  acknowledged 
God's  help  include:  Lincoln,  Livingstone, 
Pasteur,  etc.) 

What  is  true  of  David,  and  these  men,  is 
true  of  all  of  us.  By  simple  faith  we  become 
strong;  by  love  and  the  Lord  we  are 
strengthened  to  do  real  service  for  others. 
David  had  weaknesses,  but  his  love  for  God 
was  strong  enough  to  support  him  in  time  of 
deepest  sorrow  and  trial. 

Expected  Outcomes: 

1.  A  new  appreciation  for  our  parents. 

2.  More  tolerance  when  we  see  others 
make  mistakes. 

3.  A  determination  to  seek  ways  of  show- 
ing our  love  through  service  and  ready  obe- 
dience in  righteousness  to  those  about  us. 

Assignment: 

Teacher:  See  Instructor  for  September, 
1941,  for  additional  enrichment  material. 
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SOLOMON  ASKS  FOR  WISDOM 

**Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding 

heart" 

Lesson  43*  For  November  14,  1943 

Objcctivct 

*  To  show  that  where  much  is  given  much  is 
expected:  we  cannot  run  away  from  our  re- 
sponsibilities; we  must  find  our  job  and  do  it 
faithfully  and  completely. 

Point  of  CJontact: 

1.  An  outline  map  of  Solomon's  temple, 
drawn  on  a  large  sheet  of  white  cardboard 
in  India  Ink. 

2.  A  bowl  of  real  and  artificial  flowers 
placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  to  illu- 
strate a  test  of  wisdom  in  determining  which 
are  real  and  which  are  artificial.  How  did 
Solomon  solve  that  problem?  Scale  maps  of 
the  temple  may  be  found  in  most  good  Bible 
dictionaries. 

3.  It  would  be  well  to  show,  by  means  of 
a  map,  the  extent  of  the  territory  that  came 
under  Solomon's  control. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

1.  Extension  of  Solomons  Dominion.  As 
a  result  of  the  extended  territory,  Israel  be- 
came a  great  nation  of  traders — a  mercantile 
people.  Solomon  built  a  navy;  he  did  some 
exploring  and  much  trading;  new  goods  were 
introduced  to  the  Israelites;  new  wants  were 
created. 

2.  Change  within  the  Empire.  Solomon 
became  a  great  Oriental  prince,  surrounded 
by  wealth,  luxury,  and  splendor.  The  tribes 
were  placed  under  officers  who  collected 
food,  and  money  for  the  king's  court.  Solo- 
mon built  palaces,  fortresses,  store-cities, 
and  most  important,  the  Temple.  Forced 
labor  and  forced  contributions  to  support 
Solomon's  plans  caused  much  discontent; 
these  two  abuses  were  also  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
that  came  to  exist  among  this  people;  in 
them  we  also  find  the  seeds  for  those  social 
evils  against  which  the  prophets  of  later  ages 
thundered. 

3.  The  More  Agreeable  Results.  A  great 
commercial  development;  a  broadened  out- 
look, through  contact  with  other  nations, 
out  of  these  came  the  "wisdom"  literature. 
A  narrow,  selfish,  right-bound  nation  could 
not  have  produced  such  a  literature. 

In  general,  we  may  say,  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon was  one  of  peace  and  culture,  menaced 
by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  that  were 
to  be  harvested  later. 


Solomon's  Choice:  When  Queen  Vic- 
toria of  England  was  as  yet  only  twelve 
years  old,  her  governess  told  her  she  should 
some  day  be  the  Queen.  Impulsively  grasp- 
ing the  governess's  hand  she  exclaimed  "I 
will  be  a  good  ruler."  It  was  a  time  for 
choosing;  she  chose  right.  To  make  a  right 
choice  is  necessary  for  all.  Recall  how 
Hercules  chose,  in  his  youth  between  two  fe- 
male companions:  He  chose  Virtue  and 
turned  his  back  on  Pleasure.  The  question 
we  may  now  decide  is:  What  am  I  going 
to  make  the  chief  object  of  my  life? 

The  Templej 

It  took  seven  years  to  build  the  Temple. 
It  was  90  feet  by  30  feet— smaller  than  many 
of  our  churches.  Study  the  picture  of  the 
restoration  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  was  not 
used  as  a  place  of  public  meeting,  but  as  a 
shrine,  or  the  abode  of  sacred  objects.  Only 
priests  entered  the  temple  proper.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  court  380  feet  by  210  feet. 
It  would  be  well  to  spend  some  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  purpose  of  temples.  What  was 
the  value  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness?   What  are  modern  temples  used  for? 

Expected  Outcomes: 

1.  A  realization  that  a  good  beginning 
does  not  insure  a  happy  ending.  We  must 
keep  everlastingly  at  it,  if  we  want  to  be 
sure  of  pleasing  the  Lord. 

2.  A  desire  to  do  something  that  will  leave 
a  mark  for  good  in  the  world.  We  are  not 
too  young  to  make  our  decision  on  how  we 
shall  act  throughout  our  life. 

3.  A  determination  to  carry  out  whatever 
tasks  are  given  tO'  us,  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  these  responsibilities  may  be  step- 
ping stones  to  greater  service  for  the  Lord. 

4.  A  desire  to  be  worthy  to  go  to  the 
Temple.  

REVIEW 
Lesson  44.  For  November  21,  1943 

Key 

I.  Completion  Questions:  1.  None  of  it; 
2.  Gideon;  3.  Samuel  and  Samson;  4. 
Samson;  5.  Eli;  6.  Two  Cows;  7.  Sam- 
uel; 8.  Jonathan;  9.  No;  10.  No;  11. 
Jonathan;  12.  Twice;  13.  Yes;  14. 
Twice;  15.  David;  16.  David;  17.  Bath- 
sheba;  18.  Before;  19.  David;  20  Solo- 
mon. 

II.  Simple  Recall:  1.  Deborah,  Barak;  2. 
Pitchers,  Torches;  3.  Ruth;  4.  Ark; 
5.  Saul,  David;  6.  Goliath,  sling. 

III.  Matching  Test:   1.  Joel;  2.  Gideon;  3. 
Samson;  4.  Boaz;  5.  Samuel;  6.  Benja- 
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min;  7.  Absalom;  8.  Michael;  9.  Saul; 
10.  Nathan. 
IV.  Best  Answers:  1,  Courage;  2.  Kindness; 
3.  Self-control;  4.  Obedience;  5.  Loyal- 
ty; 6.  Responsibility;  7.  Loyalty;  8. 
Honor;  9.  Saul;  10.  Gideon. 


UNIT  SIX 
THE  KINGDOM  DIVIDED 

There  are  but  three  lessons  in  this  unit: 
It  covers  the  break-up  of  the  Kingdom  fol- 
lowing Solomon's  death.  Two  kingdoms 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  kingdom. 
Judah  and  Israel.  Dark  and  troubled  are  the 
times  ahead,  lightened  by  the  prophecies 
concerning  Israel's  ultimate  glory  and  tri- 
umph made  by  the  prophets,  both  major  and 
minor;  but  that  is  material  for  study  in  an- 
other year. 


REHOBOAM,  THE  FOOLISH 

"My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I 

will  add  to  your  yoke*" 

Lesson  45.  For  November  28,  1943 

Objectivej 

To  show  the  wisdom  of  listening  to  coun- 
■  sel;  to  encourage  greater  respect  /or  other 
people's  rights. 

Point  of  Contact: 

The  map  should  be  used  to  show  where 
the  meeting  of  the  leaders  took  place.  Why 
would  it  be  a  good  place  to  meet  the  tribal 
leaders? 

Lesson  Endchmentt 

The  "revolt"  under  Jeroboam  was  one  of 
the  most  important  crises  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  Israel,  in  the  north,  was  comprised 
of  approximately  ten  tribes;  Judah  was  in 
the  south.  The  separation  had  two  very  im- 
portant results.  1.  It  weakened  the  nation 
so  seriously  that  invasion  by  other  nations 
was  an  easy  matter,  comparatively.  2. 
Image  and  idol  worship  was  established, 
particularly  in  the  North;  this  grew  into  a 
religious  calamity  against  which  the  proph- 
ets protested  long  and  loud. 

Students  can  be  shown  how  disruption  in 
a  family  can  be  caused  when  one  member 
loses  his  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  others. 
The  whole  family  is  upset  and  the  bonds  of 
love  are  weakened.  We  may  even  find  ele- 
ments of  "idol  worship"  among  the  family 
members — a  girl  who  worships  her  own  face 
and  hands,  to  such  an  extent  that  she  will 
not  do  her  part  around  the  home  for  f^^r  of 


spoiling  them;  or  a  boy  who  worships  "Ath- 
letics" to  the  extent  that  he  will  not  do  his 
share  of  the  home  duties. 

In  all  our  teaching,  let  us  make  the  lesson 
a  practical  one.  Make  the  connection  with 
present  day  experiences.  The  boy  who  is 
advised  by  his  father  to  attend  church  but 
who  listens  to  contrary  advice  from  his  s©- 
called  friends,  is  a  modern  Rehoboam. 

"Young  man  listen  to  the  advice  of  your 

father, 
He  is  sometimes  as  old  as  you,  and  often 

as  wise!" 

A  positive  approach  to  this  problem  would 
be  to  urge  that  every  opportunity  for  doing 
good  should  be  seized  upon  early. 

In  a  Greek  city  there  once  stood  a  beau- 
tiful marble  statue.  It  is  gone  now,  but  the 
epigram,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  statue  and  a  traveler,  still  exists. 
It  gives  us  a  description  of  the  figure  of  the 
Statue. 

]■  What  is  thy  name,  O  Statue?" 
"I  am  called  opportunity." 
"Why  are  you  standing  on  your  toes?" 
"To  show  how  quickly  I  pass  by." 
"But  why  is  thy  hair  so  long  on  the  fore- 
head?" 

"That  men  may  sieze  me  when  they  meet 
me." 

]'Why,  then,  is  thy  head  so  bald  behind?" 
"To  show  that  when  I  have  once  passed, 
I  cannot  be  caught." 

—From  Christian  Herald. 

A  Jewish  rabbi  says  that  when  Goliath 
threw  back  his  head  to  laugh  at  David,  his 
helmet  fell  back  exposing  his  forehead;  at 
that  moment  David  threw  his  stone. 

God  gives  us  opportunities  to  develop 
greatness  in  character.  Learn  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others:  it  is  a  stepping  stone.  Refer 
to  the  blessing  to  which  Rehoboam  was  heir, 
through  David.  He,  like  Esau,  lost  his  birth- 
right through  his  unfaithfulness. 

Expected  Outcome: 

1.  Resolution  to  seek  counsel  from  good 
and  wise  leaders. 

2.  To  determine  to  seek  opportunities  for 
doing  good  and  building  character. 

Assignment: 

Check  your  list  of  activities.  Make  cer- 
tain that  everything  has  been  done  that  you 
can  do,  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Eleven 
and  twelve  year  old  students  should  be 
especially  concerned,  for  the  opportunity 
will  soon  be  gone;  ten-year  olds,  may,  of 
course,  complete  unfinished  work  next  year. 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1943 

FIVE  SPECIAL  HELPERS 
Lesson  43*  For  November  7,  1943 

The  materials  used  in  Lesson  18  of  this 
course  can  be  used  in  part  by  way  of  re- 
view in  this  lesson  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
and  an  understanding  of  the  way  the  Church 
is  growing  and  why  helpers  are  needed.  The 
careers  of  the  Five  Assistants  to  the  Quor- 
um of  the  Twelve  are  typical  of  hundreds  of 
other  Latter-day  Saints  who  have  been 
proved  in  the  Id^oratory  of  service  and  ex- 
perience. The  details  of  the  advancements 
of  these  brethren  from  childhood  through 
youth  and  into  maturity  and  the  responsi- 
bilities which  have  been  given  them  pro- 
vide inspirational  material  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  lesson. 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  that 
growing  up  in  the  happiest  and  most  satis- 
factory way  is  a  process  of  accepting  re- 
sponsibility and  of  discharging  it  well.  Some 
people  grow  old  but  never  fully  mature  be- 
cause they  have  formed  the  habit  early  in 
life  of  trying  to  escape  responsibility  .  .  . 
Such  people  do  not  gain  reputations  for 
faithfulness,  helpfulness  and  dependability. 

Psychologists  suggest  that  four  funda- 
mental wants  motivate  people:  (1)  desire 
for  new  experiences,  (2)  desire  for  recogni- 
tion, (3)  desire  for  responsibility,  (4)  desire 
for  security.  Careful  observation  of  chil- 
dren will  disclose  that  they  respond  with 
interest  whenever  a  situation  offers  any  of 
these  satisfactions.  In  fact,  people  of  all 
ages  normally  respond  to  these  basic  ap- 
peals. 

The  aim  of  this  lesson,  therefore,  is  to 
encourage  children  to  accept  responsibility 
and  to  prove  themselves  faithful,  obedient, 
helpful  and  dependable  at  every  opportunity. 

The  careers  of  all  of  the  General  Authori- 
ties studied  to  date  as  well  as  of  the  subjects 
of  this  lesson  and  of  lessons  to  follow  are  il- 
lustrations of  the  efficacy  of  accepting  re- 
sponsibility and  of  discharging  it  well. 


Accepting  and  discharging  responsibility 
is  the  way  to  personal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. While  still  quite  young  children  re- 
sent being  considered  babies.  They  are  im- 
happy  when  treated  as  mere  children.  They 
are  pleased  with  themselves  whenever  they 
are  accepted  as  growing  up.  They  imitate 
grown-ups  and  are  happy  when  they  feel 
that  they  arrived  at  some  degree  of  ma- 
turity. 

This  type  of  lesson  lends  itself  well  to 
motivating  children  to  desire  to  form  habits 
of  faithfulness,  obedience,  helpfulness  and 
dependability.  If  the  lesson  does  nothing 
more  than  to  arouse  this  desire,  it  will  do 
well,  but  it  will  be  better  if  it  gives  the  chil- 
dren practical  suggestions  as  to  responsi- 
bilities which  children  can  assume  and  dis- 
charge with  satisfaction  to  themselves. 

There  are,  for  example,  responsibilities  for 
the  care  of  places  of  worship,  for  Church 
property,  books,  furniture,  for  the  reverence 
and  order  of  the  House  of  the  Lord,  for  be- 
ing punctual,  for  taking  part  in  the  lesson, 
accepting  assignments  when  asked  to  by  the 
teacher  or  the  superintendent,  giving  two 
and  one-half  minute  talks,  paying  tithes  and 
fast  offerings,  observing  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom, keeping  the  Sabbath  Day  Holy. 

To  begin  this  lesson  show  the  children  a 
picture  of  a  child  and  a  picture  of  a  man 
whom  they  know  to  be  successful.  The 
simple  statement  that  every  man  was 
once  a  little  boy  and  became  success- 
ful because  he  was  willing  tO'  try  to  do 
well  everything  he  was  asked  to  do,  will  in- 
troduce the  period  of  discussion  about  what 
men  do  to  succeed.  As  soon  as  possible 
have  them  read  the  lesson  in  the  Manual 
and  suggest  that  it  will  tell  them  how  people 
start  to  be  successful.  From  this  point  on 
the  lesson  Manual  will  lead  naturally  into 
the  development  of  the  lesson  and  will  sug- 
gest the  application  mentioned  in  the  para- 
graph immediately  preceding. 

Willingness  to  accept  responsibility  and 
to  serve  the  Church  is  a  large  part  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Latter-day  Saint. 
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OTHER  HELPERS 

Levi  Edgar  Young — ^Antoine  R«  Ivins — 
Samuel  O*  Bennion 

Lesson  44,  For  November  14,  1943 

Members  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventy 
and  their  messages  to  the  children  are  the 
subjects  for  the  next  two  lessons.  The  first 
three  in  order  of  seniority  arc  considered  in 
this  lesson  and  the  remaining  four  in  the 
next  lesson.  The  lives  of  these  men  are  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  former  lessons.  They 
add  other  personalities  to  our  collection  of 
interesting  people. 

You  will  have  blessed  your  children  with 
rich,  priceless  blessings,  if  you  have  awak- 
ened in  them  a  sincere  and  generous  liking  for 
people  by  the  way  you  have  handled  these 
lessons.  To  help  the  children  to  be  grace- 
fully socialized  through  having  a  ready,  open 
and  friendly  attitude  toward  people  is  to 
help  the  children  acquire  poise,  ease,  gra- 
ciousness,  kindliness,  friendliness  and  good 
will  toward  their  fellowmen  and  this  will 
not  only  bring  them  great  joy,  but  will  en- 
able them  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  much 
joy  into  the  lives  of  other  people. 

If  the  teacher  has  an  attitude  of  fervent 
friendliness  toward  the  subjects  of  these  les- 
sons, the  children  will  readily  partake  of  that 
spirit  and  the  beginning  will  be  made  to- 
ward a  wholesome,  life-long  attitude  which 
will  condition  the  children  to  get  along  well 
with  people. 

Use  the  interesting  material  told  briefly 
about  President  Levi  Edgar  Young  in  the 
Manual  and  in  The  Instructor,  to  give  the 
children  a  kindly  spirit  of  appreciation  for 
him.  Do  likewise  with  the  material  on 
Brother  Ivins  and  Brother  Bennion,  Next, 
bring  out  the  central  idea  of  their  messages 
or  testimonies  and  remind  the  children  that 
they  agree  with  the  lessons  taught  early  in 
this  course  in  which  you  told  them  about 
Joseph  Smith,  baptism,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Priesthood.  Point  out  that  Jesus  and  His 
teachings  are  the  center  of  all  of  their 
thought. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  comment  con- 
sider starting  this  lesson  by  suggesting  to  the 
children  that  the  class  first  list  on  the  black- 
board some  names  of  the  men  who  are  in- 
cluded in  your  collection  of  interesting  peo- 
ple. After  they  have  named  a  few,  tell  the 
class  that  there  are  three  more  to  be  added 
today. 

Write  their  names  upon  the  blackboard 
and  then  invite  the  class  to  turn  to  the  lesson 
Manuals  and  give  you  information  about 
these  men.  As  they  do  so,  add  information 
which  you  have  gained  from  other  sources 


about  them  and  in  doing  so  let  the  children 
feel  your  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  this  in- 
teresting hobby  of  collecting  facts  and  stor- 
ies about  interesting  people. 

After  thus  developing  the  essential 
thoughts  of  their  messages  unify  them  all 
with  the  point  that  Jesus  and  His  teachings 
are  the  center  of  the  interests  of  these  breth- 
ren. 


OTHER  PRESIDENTS  OF  SEVENTY 

John  H*  Taylor— Rufus  K*  Hardy— Richard 
L.  Evans — Oscar  A»  Kirkham 

Lesson  45*  For  November  21,  1943 

The  same  principle  applies  for  these  les- 
sons as  for  the  others,  namely,  to  help  the 
children  discover  the  joy  which  comes  from 
liking  good  people.  In  general  the  method 
and  emphasis  suggested  for  earlier  lessons 
applies  to  these.  The  interesting  hobby  of 
collecting  continues.  We  are  not  collecting 
stamps,  or  souvenirs,  but  facts,  stories,  in- 
formation and  ideas  about  interesting  people. 

The  teacher  can  add  much  zest  to  this 
activity  by  showing  enthusiasm  for  it  her- 
self because  of  the  variety,  the  differences, 
the  individuality  which  make  these  people 
so  interesting  and  gathering  facts  about  them 
such  a  delightful  hobby.  And  then  note  that 
all  of  these  people  agree  and  have  one  thing 
in  common,  namely,  their  love  for  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  desire  to  share  that 
love  with  all  mankind. 

This  is  the  essential  purpose  of  the  Seven- 
ties of  the  Church.  They  are  the  great  mis- 
sionaries and  missionaries  are  the  great  shar- 
ers of  Gospel  truths.  It  is  their  business  to 
proclaim  these  truths  to  the  world  so  every- 
one may  enjoy  them. 

A  small  chart  drawn  on  the  blackboard 
will  help  the  children  to  see  the  relationship 
of  the  Council  of  Seventy  to  the  other  of- 
ficers of  the  General  Authorities  and  will 
thus  help  to  build  up  a  complete  idea  of  the 
organization  of  the  Church. 

A  good  way  to  start  this  lesson  is  to  re- 
mind the  class  about  what  you  did  last  Sun- 
day and  suggest  that  the  lesson  today  is  to 
be  a  continuation  of  that  interesting  activity. 

As  you  take  up  each  of  the  brethren  lead 
to  the  message  or  testimony  of  each.  Each 
one  of  these  has  something  of  special  in- 
terest for  the  children.  It  may  be  necessary 
because  of  the  time  limitation  to  assign  one 
group  of  the  children  to  get  the  facts  about 
Brother  Taylor,  another  about  Brother  Har- 
dy and  a  third  about  Brother  Evans  and  a 
fourth  about  Brother  Kirkham  and  then  give 
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each  group  opportunity  to  tell  the  class  all 
the  interesting  things  they  have  learned.  The 
teacher  can  supervise-  the  presentation  to 
bring  out  the  main  points. 


know,  make  inquiry  of  the  Bishop  of  your 
ward  and  learn  how  many  of  the  General 
Authorities  have  attended  conference  in  your 
stake  in  the  last  year  or  two. 


THE  PRESIDING  BISHOPRIC 
Lesson  46.  For  November  28,  1943 

This  lesson  completes  the  study  of  the 
General  Authorities  of  the  Church.  The  same 
general  purpose  which  has  controlled  earlier 
lessons  in  this  unit  controls  here.  Three 
more  inspirational  personalities  are  added  to 
our  collection.  The  facts  about  their  ca- 
reers add  specific  interest  to  their  person- 
alities and  raise  them  above  the  mere  gen- 
eral run  of  people.  The  stories,  messages 
or  testimonies  reproduced  in  this  lesson 
Manual  for  the  children  are  different  enough 
to  be  distinctive  and  yet  emphasize  the  same 
great  fundamentals  which  help  us  better  to 
understand  and  appreciate  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Latter-day  Saint. 

At  the  first  opportunity  when  a  Sunday 
arrives  without  a  lesson  scheduled,  the  time 
can  be  profitably  spent  by  bringing  all  of 
these  brethren  before  the  class  again  in  a 
grand  review  or  reunion.  When  you  do 
this,  treat  them  as  old  friends.  Suppose  that 
you  are  having  a  party  and  they  are  your 
guests.  Assign  a  child  to  introduce  each 
guest  and  to  make  the  other  children  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Give  the  child  sponsor 
of  each  one,  an  opportunity  to  tell  about  his 
friend.  Write  the  names  upon  the  black- 
board. 

To  start  this  lesson  continue  the  emphasis 
upon  collecting  information  about  interest- 
ing people.  Take  each  member  of  the  Pre- 
siding Bishopric,  have  the  information  about 
him  presented  to  the  class  and  then  read  or 
tell  the  story  or  message  which  appears  in 
the  lesson  Manual.  The  blackboard  method 
of  causing  the  class  to  pause  upon  the  point 
of  each  message  will  prove  helpful  in  fixing 
the  principle  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 
Note  that  Bishop  Richards'  message  il- 
lustrates the  power  of  faith  and  the  gift  of 
healing.  Brother  Ashton's,  the  honor  of  be- 
ing born  to  Latter-day  Saint  parents,  and 
Brother  Wirthlin's,  the  testimony  that  Jo- 
sep'h  Smith  is  a  Prophet  and  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  latter  is  a  good  point  of  transition 
into  the  lesson  for  next  week  in  which  we 
approach  nearer  the  grand  climax  of  the 
course. 

Finish  the  lesson  for  today  by  showing 
on  a  chart  the  place  of  the  Presiding  Bish- 
opric in  the  organization  of  the  General 
Authorities  of  the    Church.       If  you  don't 


ADVANCED  JUNIORS 

{Continued  from  page  494) 

3.  Why  was  his  prayer  answered? 

4.  Why  did  he,  rather  than  a  man  like 
Wyclif  or  John  Hus,  restore  the  Gos- 
pelr— they  were  equally  sincere  and 
earnest  were  they  not? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  given 
in  the  Manual,  Lesson  39,  pp.  90-92.  Have 
the  students  read  their  Manuals. 

I.  What  Joseph  Learned 

Stress  the  importance  of  knowing  that 

( 1 )  the  true  Church  would  be  restored, 

(2)  that  God  lives  and  is  a  Person, 

(3)  that  Jesus  lives,  a  glorified  Person, 

(4)  that  one's  prayers  will  be  an- 
swered. When,  in  the  entire  history 
of  mankind,  has  one  learned  such  im- 
portant truths,  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time,  and  so  young  in  life  as  did 
Joseph  on  that  spring  morning  of 
1820. 

II.  Why  Joseph's  Prayer  Was  Answered. 
The  Manual  outlines  some  reasons 
why  Joseph's  prayer  was  answered. 
These  same  reasons  apply  to  our  pray- 
ers as  well  as  to  his:  (1)  Do  we  pray 
about  things  really  important  to  us, 
or  are  our  prayers  just  habitual,  re- 
petition of  words?  (2)  Is  there  a  need 
for  an  answer  to  our  prayers?  (3)  Do 
we  have  faith?  (4)  Are  we  sincere, 
humble,  unselfish,  pure  of  heart? 
III.  Joseph  and  the  Reformation 

Make  clear  to  the  class  that  the  Res- 
toration took  place  through  the  proph- 
et Joseph  when  it  did  because  for  the 
first  time  all  conditions  were  highly 
favorable.  What  were  they?  ( 1 )  A 
need  for  the  restoration  (2)  a  boy 
who  felt  the  need  and  who  was  eager 
and  worthy  to  know  and  act  {3\  a 
country  in  which  religious  freeaom 
was  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
(4)  the  plates  on  which  the  Gospel  was 
recorded  in  a  near-by  hill  (5)  a  scien- 
tific age  in  which  the  Gospel  could 
soon  be  communicated  effectively  to 
all  men. 

References: 

The  Manual,  Lesson  39;  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  pp.  46-48;  Evans,  Joseph  Smith,  An 
American  Prophet. 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER*  1943 


I. 


II. 


What  We  Are  Thankful  For: 
Primary^ — Community  Blessings. 

Whom  Do  We  Thank? 
Our  Heavenly  Father,  Primary,  com- 
munity helpers  in  our  schools,  our  rec- 
reational centers. 


seamen  blamed  the  Pilgrims  for  loading  the 
ship  so  heavy. 

Although  the  storms  raged  and  the  waves 
rolled  high,  still  the  Lord  brought  the  May- 
flower to  the  promised  land  in  safety,  not  a 
soul  was  lost. 


Ill 


How  Do  We  Show  Gratitude? 
Primary — By  saying  "Thank  you,"  giv- 
ing our  service,  co-operating  with  the 
laws   (obeying  them),  taking  care    of 
community  property — Prayer. 

IV.  Prayer.  Who  prays?  What  do  they 
pray  for?  To  whom  do  they  pray? 
Why  do  they  pray?  When  do  they 
pray?    Where  do  they  pray? 


THE  PILGRIMS  CROSS  THE  OCEAN 
Lesson  45*  For  November  7*  1943 

Objective: 

To  count  our  community  blessings  and  to 
nurture  an  attitude  o/  thanksgiving  for  such 
blessings. 

Songs: 

"America,"  "God  Bless  America,"  "Count 
Your  Blessings,"  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Song  Book. 

Enrichment: 

At  last  the  Pilgrims  secured  two  boats; 
the  Speedwell  and  Mayflower,  and  started 
for  America,  the  Promised  Land.  "Amid  tears 
and  psalm  singing  and  fasting  and  prayer 
they  sailed  from  the  Dutch  harbor."  The 
Speedwell  soon  began  leaking.  Therefore,  as 
many  of  its  passengers  as  possible  climbed 
onto  the  Mayflower,  although  on  this  ac- 
count the  ship  was  overloaded,  it  spread  its 
white  wings  and  sailed  off  westward. 

For  a  few  days  all  was  lovely  at  sea,  the 
vessel  slipped  quietly  forward.  Then  a  roar- 
ing storm  came,  bringing  heavy  rains.  The 
sea  became  like  mountains,  and  the  little  ves- 
sel was  lost  upon  the  ocean.  Sea  sickness 
struck  men,  women  and  children.    The  rough 
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THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING 
Lesson  46*  For  November  14,  1943 

Objective: 

To  help  our  children  feel  the  need  to  con- 
stantly express  gratitude  [or  our  blessings 
through  words,  thoughts  and  deeds. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Gentleman  Gay's  Thanksgiving 

Said  Old  Gentleman  Gay,  "On  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day 

If  you  want  a  good  time  then  give  something 
away." 

So  he  sent  a  fat  turkey  to  Shoemaker 
Price, 

And  the  shoemaker  said,  "What  a  fine  bird! 
how  nice! 

And  such  a  good  dinner  before  me,  I 
ought 

To  give  Widow  Lee  the  small  chicken  I 
bought." 

"This  fine  chicken,  oh  see!"  said  the  pleased 
Widow  Lee; 

"The  kindness  that  sent  it,  how  precious  to 

me! 
I    would    like    to     make    someone    happy 

as  I 

I'll  give  Washerwoman  Biddy  my  big 
pumpkin  pie!" 

"And  oh,  sure!  Biddy  said,  'Tis  the  queen 
of  all  pies! 

Just  to  look  at  its  yellow  face  gladdens  my 
eyes. 

Now  it's  my  turn,  I  think,  and  a  sweet  ginger 
cake 
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For  the  motherless    Finnegan    children    I'll 
bake." 

Said  the  Finnegan  children,  Rose,  Denny  and 
Hugh, 

"It  smells  sweet  of  spice,  and  we'll  carry 
a  slice 

To    little    lame    Jake,     who     has     nothinq 
that  s  nice. 

"Oh,  I  thank  you,  and  thank  you,"  said  little 
lame  Jake. 

"Oh  what   a  beautiful,    beautiful,   beautiful 
cake! 

And  oh,  such  a  big  slice!  I  will  save  all  the 
crumbs 

And  give  some  to  each  little  sparrow  that 
comes." 

And  the  sparrows,  they  twittered,  as  if  they 
would  say, 

Like  Old  Gentleman  Gay,  "On  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, 

If  you  want  to  be    happy,    give    something 
away." 


It  was  a  queer  country  that  the  eyes  of 
the  Pilgrims  fell  upon.  There  were  no 
houses,  and  the  only  people  were  the  In- 
dians. At  first  the  Pilgrims  were  very  much 
afraid  of  the  Indians,  but  they  soon  became 
good  friends.  The  Pilgrims  were  not  idle. 
They  went  to  work,  cutting  down  trees  and 
building  log  cabins  so  that  the  women  and 
children  would  have  some  place  to  sleep. 

Before  many  days  had  passed  they  had 
plowed  the  fields,  planted  corn  and  other 
grains  and  erected  a  little  church.  The  fol- 
lowing year  they  had  a  splendid  harvest.  So 
they  decided  to  have  a  feast  and  to  invite 
the  Indians  who  had  been  kind  to  them,  and 
to  thank  God  for  His  goodness  to  them 
throughout  the  year.  "They  called  it  a 
Thanksgiving  Feast. 

The  white  men  and  the  Indians  went 
hunting  and  killed  wild  turkeys  and  deer 
for  a  feast.  The  women  cooked  the  meat, 
broiled  the  fish,  baked  the  bread,  and  the 
young  people  waited  on  the  tables.  Under 
the  trees  the  tables  were  spread.  Around 
them  sat  the  Pilgrims  and  their  Indian 
friends.  Jokes  and  stories  were  told,  and 
the  old  times  in  England  and  Holland  were 
talked  over.  Then  they  played  games  and 
by  night  the  Indians  danced  and  sang  war 
-songs. 

That  was  our  first  Thanksgiving  Day,  but 
ever  since  then  we  have  set  apart  the  last 
Thursday  in  November  to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  His  goodness  to  us. 


THE  GRATEFUL  INDIAN 
A  True  Thanksgiving  Story 

One  summer  morning  in  a  New  England 
village  Mrs.  Grafton  was  sitting  on  her 
porch  shelling  peas  for  dinner:  John  and 
Jean,  her  children,  were  playing  around  the 
yard,  when  an  Indian  woman  carrying  her 
baby  on  her  back,  passed  the  house.  John 
ran  out  of  the  gate  and  after  the  woman.  He 
saw  something  was  the  matter  with  the  baby, 
and  asked  what  it  was. 

"Papoose  sick,"  said  the  Indian  mother. 
"See  doctor." 

John  said,  "Bring  the  baby  in  here  and 
my  mother  will  make  it  well." 

The  Indian  woman  followed  John  into 
the  yard,  and  Mrs.  Grafton  took  the  poor 
little  papoose  on  her  lap  and  gave  it  some 
medicine.  After  a  while  the  little  baby 
stopped  crying  and  went  to  sleep  in  Mrs. 
Grafton's  lap.  The  Indian  mother  took  her 
papoose  home,  saying  that  Mrs.  Grafton 
was  "a  good  doctor." 

The 'next  day  the  mother  again  appeared 
with  the  baby,  and  Mrs.  Grafton  washed  it, 
put  on  some  clean  clothes  and  gave  it  some 
medicine.  After  a  while  the  baby  got  well 
and  the  Indian  woman  came  no  more. 

That  winter  was  very  hard  and  cold. 
Snow  was  everywhere  and  cold,  biting 
winds.  Thanksgiving  came,  and  Mrs.  Graf- 
ton started  to  make  pies  for  dinner.  She 
cut  up  the  pumpkin  and  then  looked  in  the 
molasses  jug.    Not  a  drop  of  molasses  there! 

"Oh,  my,  what  shall  we  do?  There  is  no 
molasses  to  make  the  pies,"  she  exclaimed  in 
dismay.    John  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  will  go  and  get  some  from  the  store," 
he  said,  and  was  off  in  a  moment  with  the 
empty  jug,  right  through  the  woods.  The 
jug  was  heavy  and  it  was  already  late  in  the 
afternoon  but  they  must  have  pies  for  the 
next  day. 

John  reached  the  store.  The  jug  was 
filled  and  he  started  home  again.  It  began 
to  snow  as  John  entered  the  woods.  The  path 
was  soon  covered  and  poor  John  took  the 
wrong  turn,  then  tried  to  come  back,  and 
soon  was  helplessly  lost.  He  ran  on  as  fast 
as  he  could  and  then  stopped  and  began  to 
cry.  A  tall  man  stood  before  him.  It  was 
an  Indian  with  a  gun.  John  said,  "Please,  I 
am  lost.  Take  me  back  home."  But  the 
Indian  took  him  on  his  shoulder  and  carried 
him  to  camp  and  to  a  fire  in  a  tent.  There 
was  an  Indian  woman  with  a  papoose  there. 
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She  looked  at  John  and  said  a  few  words  to 
the  tall  man  who  had  brought  him  in.  The 
Indian  grunted  and  smiled,  and  then  lifted 
John  to  his  shoulders,  and  with  him  and  his 
jug  tramped  through  the  snowdrifts  back  to 
John's  home.  He  set  him  down  on  the 
doorstep  and  said; 

"My  squaw  and  my  papoose  you  helped 
last  summer.  Me  have  Thanksgiving  here," 
and  he  touched  his  breast  and  went  away. 


jbSEPH  PRAYING  EN  THE  GROVE 
Lesson  47,  For  November  21,  1943 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Joseph  thought  surely  he  could  learn  what 
to  do  from  the  Bible,  for  God  gave  that  book 
that  His  children  might  be  able  to  learn  to 
do  His  will.  So  one  night  he  took  down  the 
large  famiy  Bible  and  began  to  read  its 
sacred  pages.  It  was  a  big  book,  with  so 
much  in  it  that  it  would  have  taken  Joseph 
many  weeks  to  read  it.  How  was  he  to 
know  where  to  read?  He  did  not  know  it, 
but  God  was  leading  him,  even  in  his  read- 
ing: so  he  opened  to  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James  and 
read,  "If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men,  liberally 
and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given 
him."    Let  us  repeat  the  verse. 

These  words  made  him  stop  and  think  as 
he  seems  to  be  doing  in  the  picture.  He 
knew  that  he  lacked  wisdom,  for  he  wanted 
to  know  which  church  was  the  true  church; 
and  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  verse  told  him 
how  to  find  out— to  ask  God;  and  the  prom- 
ise was  that  God  would  answer  him.  Joseph 
decided  to  do  that.  He  closed  the  Bible  and 
went  to  bed,  no  doubt  still  thinking  of  the 
answer  God  had  given  him  through  the 
Bible  as  to  the  way  he  was  to  learn  which 
was  the  true  church.  But  he  little  dreamed 
what  a  wonderful  answer  he  would  get  the 
next  day,  which  means  so  much  to  you  and 
to  us  and  all  the  world. 

The  next  morning  he  got  up  bright  and 
early,  left  the  house  quietly,  and  went  to 
a  grove  of  trees  not  far  from  his  father's 
home.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning. 
The  sun  gilded  the  hilltops,  the  birds  sang 
their  sweet  songs  and  the  air  was  scented 
with  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 

Finding  a  quiet  place  where  no  one  was 
likely  to  come,  nor  see  him,  Joseph  knelt 
down  and  offered  a  prayer  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Although  the  evil  spirit  tried  to 
darken  Joseph's  mind,  he  could  not  prevail, 
for  Joseph  called  upon  the   Father  in  the 


name  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  saw 
an  exceedingly  bright  light  coming  down 
from  heaven.  He  was  much  surprised  at 
this  strange  light,  but  a  sweet,  peaceful  feel- 
ing entered  his  heart,  and  he  was  not  afraid. 
As  this  light  reached  the  treetops,  Joseph 
saw  in  the  midst  of  it  two  Heavenly  Beings. 
They  were  in  the  form  of  men,  but  far  more 
glorious  and  beautiful.  They  looked  exact- 
ly alike.  One  pointing  to  the  other  said, 
'  Joseph,  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  Him." 
Then  Joseph  knew  that  he  was  lookina  on 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ. 

As  soon  as  Joseph  was  able  to  speak,  he 
asked  Jesus  which  of  the  churches  was  the 
true  church.  He  was  surprised  when  the 
Lord  told  him  that  all  of  the  churches  had 
departed  from  the  right  way,  that  they  had 
been  set  up  by  men  and  not  by  God,  that 
none  taught  the  true  gospel  and  that  he  was 
not  to  join  any  of  them. 

Then  the  Lord  told  Joseph  that  in  due 
time  the  true  church  would  be  set  up  again 
on  the  earth,  and  that,  if  he  were  true  and 
faithful,  he  would  be  chosen  to  be  its  leader 
and  prophet. 

Filled  with  wonder  and  surprise,  Joseph 
returned  home. 


RUTH  AND  NAOMI 
Lesson  48.  For  November  28,  1943 

Objective: 

Real  love  brings  peace  and  happiness  to 
others  as  well  as  oneself. 

Text: 

Book  of  Ruth,  Chapter  1  verses  1-19. 

Songs: 

"Jesus  Said  Love  Everyone,"  Little  Stories 
in  Song,  Deseret  Book  Co. 
"Let  Love  Abound,"  D.  S.  S.  Song  Book. 

Memory  Verse: 

"Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  for  whithei 
thou  goest  I  will  go." 

Outline  of  Lesson: 

L  The  Famine. 
II.  The  Story  in  Moab. 

a.  Marriage  of  Naomi's  sons. 

b.  Naomi's  misfortunes. 

III.  The  Return  to  Bethlehem. 

a.  Orpha  goes  home. 

b.  Ruth  goes  with  Naomi 

IV.  Ruth  the  Gleaner. 

The  name  Ruth  in  Hebrew  means  friend. 
Friendship,  devotion  of  one  person  to  an- 
other is  the  great  motive  of  the  story. 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 
Lorna  Call^  chairman;  Claribel  W.  Aldous 


LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1943 

GRATITUDE  AND  PRAYER 

I.  What  Are  We  Thankful  For? 
II.  Whom  Do  We  Thank? 

III.  How  Do  We  Show  Gratitude? 

IV.  Prayer. 


TO  WHOM  SHALL  WE  GIVE 
THANKS? 

Lesson  45,  For  November  7,  1943 

Objective: 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  Gocf  s  6/es- 
sings  and  an  understanding  that  many  people 
help  to  provide  those  blessings. 

Review  of  Last  Sunday's  Lesson: 

Using  the  picture  in  last  Sunday's  lesson 
presentation,  review  the  storv  "Noah  And 
The  Ark." 

The  teacher,  through  a  series  of  questions, 
and  comments  can  weave  the  discussion  into 
an  organized  story.  Remember  that  the  "ob- 
jective" emphasis  is  the  important  thing  in 
the  lesson  review. 

Development  of  the  Lesson: 

(Whom  Do  We  Thank?  Our  Heavenly 
Father,  Nature,  God's  Helpers.) 

1.  Review  the  blessings  that  Nature  gives 
us.  Compare  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun 
with  the  heat  the  coal-man  gives  us  in  winter. 

Study  the  illustration  given  in  the  Manual 
on  a  piece  of  coal. 

Use  the  same  procedure  with  a  piece  of 
wood. 

List  the  helpers  needed  to  provide  winter 
heat. 

Tell  how  the  sun  changes  snow  to  the 
water  which  we  di;ink. 

Lesson  Story: 

Follow  the  development  in  the  Manual. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

How  Elsie  Gave  Thanks 

Elsie  had  learned  a  little  verse  that  said: 
"Thank  you  day  will  soon  be  here 


But  I'll  say  "I  Thank  You"  all  the  year." 

It  was  just  one  week  before  Thanksgiving 
Day.  For  a  whole  month  Elsie  had  counted 
the  days  and  now  there  were  only  seven.  On 
each  of  these  days  that  followed  Elsie  gave 
thanks  to  someone  who  had  helped  to  make 
her  happy.  This  is  how  she  did  it.  Thurs- 
day she  went  to  the  store  for  her  mother. 
The  kind  of  thread  that  she  wished  to  buy 
was  in  a  box  on  a  high  shelf.  The  store  man 
had  to  stand  on  a  high  stool  to  reach  it.  He 
did  not  seem  happy  about  that.  So  much 
trouble  for  iust  a  spool  of  thread.  But  when 
Elsie  took  the  thread  and  said,  "Thank  vou, 
Mr.  Reed,  good-day,"  he  smiled  and  replied, 
"You're  welcome,  come  again." 

On  Friday,  Elsie  went  to  the  barber  shop 
to  have  her  hair  cut.  She  liked  to  see  herself 
in  the  mirror.  She  thought  she  grew  prettier 
with  each  snip  of  the  scissors.  When  she 
paid  the  barber  what  she  owed  she  said,  "I'm 
sure  I  look  better  now.  Thank  vou." 

When  Saturday  came  and  Elsie's  mother 
tucked  her  into  her  snug,  soft  bed,  the  little 
girl  put  her  arms  around  mother's  neck  and 
said,  "Thank  you  for  that  nice  warm  bath 
mother  dear,  good  night." 

At  Sunday  School  on  Sunday  morning 
Elsie  quietly  took  her  scat,  and  sang  and 
prayed  and  listened  attentivelv  to  the  lesson. 
This  was  one  way  to  say,  "Thank  you,"  to 
her  teacher  and  the  Sundav  School  Super- 
intendent for  this  splendid  Sunday  School. 

When  Elsie's  father  went  to  his  work  on 
Monday  morning,  his  little  daughter  walked 
with  him  to  the  street  car.  She  carried  his 
lunch  pail.  Wasn't  that  a  nice  way  for  little 
Elsie  to  say,  "Thank  you,  father,  for  the 
many,  many  kindnesses  you  do  for  me?" 

Tuesday  afternoon  Elsie  went  with  her 
mother  and  father  to  grandmother's  house 
in  the  country.  They  were  going  to  spend 
two  whole  days  there  and  have  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner  with  grandmother  and  Uncle 
Fred.  When  they  arrived  it  was  milking 
time.  Uncle  Fred  was  in  the  barn  milking 
Bossie,  the  black  and  white  cow.  How  El- 
sie did  like  to  drink  that  fresh  sweet  milk  that 
Bossy  gave.  And  she  was  not  afraid  to  pat 
her  cheek  while  she  said,  "Thank  you,  dear 
old  cow,  for  your  good  milk." 
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The  first  thing  Elsie  did  on  Wednesday 
morning,  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed  was  to 
run  to  the  barnyard  to  see  the  big  fat  turkey 
that  before  night  time  would  have  no  head. 
For  he  was  to  be  eaten  for  dinner  tomorrow, 
Elsie  thought  of  how  good  he  would  taste 
and  she  threw  him  a  whole  handful  of  corn 
saying,  "Thank  you,  fat  turkey,  for  the  good 
dinner  you  will  give  us  tomorrow." 

When  at  last  the  greatest  of  all  days  came 
and  five  heads  were  bowed  at  grandmother's 
table.  Uncle  Fred  offered  a  Thanksgiving 
prayer  to  Our  Father  in  heaven.  No  one 
heard  Elsie  whisper,  "I  thank  you."  Yes, 
Heavenly  Father  heard. 

"The  best  thing  a    heart  that    is    thankful 

can  do 
Is  this:     to  make  thankful  some  other  heart 

too." 


THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING 
Lesson  46*  For  November  \%  1943 

Objective: 

To  decide  how  we  can  show  gratitude  to 
Heavenly  Father  for  our  blessings. 

Review  Last  Sunday's  Lesson: 

Recall  the  blessings  discussed  last  Sunday 
which  are  given  by  our  Father  in  Heaven: 
shelter,  food,  parents,  clothing,  etc. 

Lesjson  Deyelopmcnt: 

Carefully  follow  this  development  in  the 
Manual. 

Talk  about  a  contribution  box  to  be  as- 
sembled next  Sunday  for  a  needy  member 
of  the  ward.  Teacher  will  bring  the  box  and 
the  children  may  each  bring  a  fruit  or  vege- 
table to  put  into  the  box. 

Lesson  Story: 

The  First  Thanksgiving 

See  the  Manual. 

Enrichment  Material: 

The  Lame  Squirrel's  Thanksgiving 

Little  gray  squirrel  was  lame.  He  had 
a  very  sore  foot.  It  was  so  hard  for  him  to 
limp  about  that  the  red  rquirrels  and  the 
brown  squirrels  and  the  little  boys  had  gath- 
ered all  the  nuts  before  he  could  get  any. 

After  a  while  Thanksgiving  Day  came. 
All  the  animals  in  the  woods  were  cooking 
their  dinners.  While  Mrs.  Chipmunk  was 
making  her  roly-poly  chestnut  pudding,  she 
said  to  herself,  "I  wonder  if  little  Lame 
Squirrel  will  have  a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  I 
think  I  shall  carry  him  some. ' 


So  Mrs.  Chipmunk  took  o£F  her  apron  and 
filled  her  largest  basket  with  every  kind  of 
nuts  she  had.  Away  she  went  to  the  squir- 
rel's home.  When  she  passed  old  Wood- 
chuck's  house,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  and  called,  "Where  are  you  going 
when  you  should  be  at  home  cooking  your 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  Mrs.  Chipmunk?" 

"Oh,  I'm  just  taking  a  bit  of  "Thanksgiving 
dinner  over  to  Lame  Squirrel,"  said  good- 
hearted  Mrs.  Chipmunk. 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  said  old  Woodchuck. 
"I  am  boiling  turnips.  I'll  put  one  in  your 
basket  if  there's  room." 

Mrs.  Chipmunk  said  there  was  room  and 
she  started  on  again.  When  she  met  a  rab- 
bit, he  gave  her  a  beautiful  cabbage  leaf. 
When  Mrs.  Field  Mouse  put  an  ear  of  corn 
into  her  basket  it  was  very  heavy  indeed,  so 
heavy  that  she  could  not  lift  it.  So  Mrs. 
Field  Mouse  tied  her  tail  to  the  handle  of 
the  basket  and  pulled  and  Mrs.  Chipmunk 
went  behind  and  pushed,  and  they  very  soon 
came  to  the  lame  squirrel's  house. 

What  do  you  suppose  Lame  Squirrel  was 
doing  when  they  rapped  on  his  door?  He 
was  sitting  in  his  big  rocking  chair  holding 
his  poor  lame  foot  to  keep  it  from  hurting 
so. 

Mrs.  Chipmunk  emptied  her  market  basket 
and  set  the  table  for  him.  Then  she  helped 
him  over  to  the  table  and  the  little  lame 
squirrel  said,  "Thank  you,"  and  ate  and 
ate  his  Thanksgiving  dinner.— (Adapted 
from  Bailey's  Lame  Squirrel's  Thanksgiving. 


JESUS  PRAYED 
Lesson  47*  For  November  21,  1943 

Objective: 

To  decide  why  we  pray;  how  we  pray;  to 
whom  we  pray. 

Review  Last  Sunday^s  Lesson: 

Lesson  Development: 

Prepare  the  contribution  box  which  is  to 
be  a  gift  to  a  needy  person  in  the  ward  from 
your  Sunday  School  class.  Each  child 
brought  a  piece  of  fruit  or  vegetable  to  put 
into  the  box.  Weather  permitting  and  if  the 
distance  from  the  chapel  is  not  too  far  take 
the  class  to  present  the  box.  Sing  some 
Thanksgiving  songs,  also.  Return  im- 
mediately to  the  class  room. 

(How  we  can  show  gratitude  to  people, 
plants  and  animals.) 

1.  By  saying  "Thank  You." 

2.  By  remunerating  them  with  money, 
service  or  care. 
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3.  By  taking  care  of  the  blessings  they 
provide. 

4.  By  using  our  blessings  for  the  welfare 
and  joy  of  others. 

Do  we  show  gratitude  to  the  cow  when 
we  are  helpful  to  the  milkman? 

To  the  store  keeper  when  we  have  the 
money  ready  for  what  we  buy? 

To  the  mail-man  when  we  meet  him  at 
the  gate,  to  save  him  extra  steps? 

To  a  neighbor  when  we  do  not  honk  the 
car  horn  unnecessarily? 

To  parents  when  we  quickly  obey? 

To  our  Heavenly  Father  when  we  take 
care  of  our  blessings  and  willingly  share 
them  with  others? 

5.  Show  many  pictures  of  helpers,  people, 
animals,  nature.  As  the  picture  is  shown,  the 
children  may  say,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Butch- 
er," "Thank  You,  Horse,"  "Thank  You, 
pretty  garden,"  etc. 

6.  Discuss  the  Sunday  Home  helpers. 
How  do  we  show  gratitude  to  the  custodian 
of  the  building? 

To  the  bishop?  To  the  chorister?  To  the 
deacons?    To  the  teacher? 

Lesson  Story: 

Jesus  Prayed 

Follow  the  development  in  the  Manual. 


THE  KIND  NEIGHBOR 
Lesson  48*  For  November  28,  1943 

Objective: 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  what  love 
is  as  if  pertains  to  God,  home  and  all  of  God's 
Creations. 

Review  Last  Sunday's  Lesson: 

Evaluate  the  activity  the  class  participated 
in  last  Sunday  in  sharing  with  a  needy  one. 

Gentleman  Gay  said,  "If  you  want  to  be 
happy,  give  something  away." 

Lesson  Development: 

To  whom  shall  we  give  thanks? 

God? 

Parents? 

Community  helpers? 

Neighbors? 

Lesson  Story: 

The  Kind  Neighbor 

A  detailed  development  of  this  story  is 
given  in  the  Manual.  The  following  may  be 
used  as  a  supplementary  story. 

When  Mr.  Peters  was  ill  and  could  not 
work  to  earn  money  for  his  family  the  neigh- 
bors on  Hill  Street  proved  their  love  for  him 
in  a  very  special  way. 


Paul  Green  lived  across  the  street  from 
the  Peters  family.  Jimmy  Peters  and  Paul 
were  playmates. 

It  was  winter,  a  time  when  sick  folks, 
especially,  must  be  kept  warm  and  comfort- 
able. 

One  day  when  Paul  and  Jimmy  w^ere  mak- 
ing airplanes  together  and  they  went  to  the 
coal  room  for  pieces  of  wood,  Paul  saw  that 
there  was  no  coal  there.  Jimmy  told  Paul 
that  his  mother  had  no  money  with  which 
to  buy  some  and  they  were  going  to  try  to 
manage  without  it  until  the  spring  time  when 
he  would  get  a  job  to  earn  money  for  coal 
for  next  winter. 

Paul  talked  to  his  mother  about  the  need 
of  coal  at  the  Peters  house  and  together  they 
thought  of  a  plan.  The  Peters  family  needed 
help  and  the  neighbors  on  Hill  Street  were 
the  kind  neighbors  should  be.  This  is  what 
they  did. 

Paul  had  a  large  express  wagon.  The 
store-man  on  the  corner  gave  him  eighteen 
of  the  largest  paper  bags  he  had.  Paul 
quietly  went  from  door  to  door  along  the 
street  leaving  a  bag  at  each  and  telling  about 
his  collection.  Then  he  returned  later  to  get 
the  bags  filled  with  coal  for  the  Peters  fam- 
ily. When  the  wagon  was  full  he  took  the 
full  bags  to  his  garage  and  went  back  to  get 
more.    Every  neighbor  on  the  street  helped. 

The  next  morning  when  mother  Peters 
opened  her  back  door  what  was  her  sur- 
prise? 

"What  wonderful  folks  live  on  Hill 
Street,"  said  she. 

"Sharing  With  Others,"  page  13,  Little 
Stories  In  Song, 

Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet, 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat, 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing, 
Thank  you,  God,  for  everything. 

( Space  was  lacking  for  the  printing  here  of 
a  poem  entitled,  "Gentleman  Gay,"  in  the 
manuscript,  but,  should  the  teacher  wish  to 
use  it,  the  verses  may  be  found  in  the  Primary 
Department,  this  issue  of  The  Instructor. ) 


THE  EARLIER  THE  BETTER 

It  seems  plain  to  me,  that  the  principle  of 
all  virtue  and  excellency  lies  in  a  power  of 
denying  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  our  own 
desires,  where  reason  does  not  authorize 
them.  This  power  is  to  be  got  and  improv'd 
by  custom,  made  easy  and  familiar  by  an 
early  practice. — -John  Locke,  "Some  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education." 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 
Marie  Fox  Felt 


LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1943 
GRATITUDE  AND  PRAYER 


CHRIST  HEALING  THE  SICK 
Lesson  45*  For  November  7,  1943 

Objectivct 

To  discover  a  few  of  the  immediate  peo- 
ple, animals  and  plants  who  help  us  get  our 
blessings. 

To  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  these 
blessings. 

Those  of  you  who  made  charts  showing 
what  those  in  the  group  are  thankful  for 
might  present  them  again  today.  Briefly  re- 
view what  each  member  of  the  class  is 
thankful  for.  Following  this  present  a  pic- 
ture of  someone  or  something  who  is  re- 
sponsible in  great  measure  for  one  of  your 
blessings,  e.  g.  If  you  are  thankful  for  the 
milk  you  drink,  you  might  present,  if  you  live 
in  the  country,  a  picture  of  a  cow  and  the 
man  who  milks  it.  If  you  live  in  the  city, 
you  are  thankful  to  the  milkman  or  the  store- 
man  who  delivers  the  milk  to  your  house  as 
well  as  to  the  cow  which  produces  it. 

All  of  us  are  thankful  for  water  to  drink 
just  as  was  Ishmael  about  whom  we  heard 
last  Sunday.  Other  blessings  we  are  thank- 
ful for  are  that  we  can  run,  walk,  play,  work, 
sleep  and  eat  and  that  we  are  well   and  hap- 

py- 

When  we  are  sick,  we  are  thankful  for 
our  mothers  and  fathers  who  care  for  us  so 
well.  Also,  we  are  thankful  for  Heavenly 
Father's  servants  who  have  the  power  to 
bless  us. 

Long  ago,  when  people  were  ill,  they  not 
only  had  their  parents  to  care  for  them  but 
also  Jesus.  Present  to  the  children  these 
pictures  found  in  the  set  of  colored  Bible 
Pictures  for  Nursery,  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary, namely  pictures  No.  51,  No.  19  and 
No.  60. 

Sing  for  the  children  "A  Song  of  Thanks," 
p.  14  in  Little  Stories  In  Song. 
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JESUS  GIVING  SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND 
Lesson  46.  For  November  14,  1943 

Objectivct 

To  tell  about  the  various  ways  in  which 
we  can  show  gratitude  in  our  homes  by  help- 
ing. 

To  nurture  a  keen  desire  to  discover  ways 
in  which  we  can  live  gratitude,  not  just  talk 
about  it. 

In  our  last  two  lessons  we  have  discussed 
what  we  are  thankful  for  and  have  counted 
our  many  blessings.  We  also  talked  about 
those  people  who  are  responsible  for  these 
blessings.  W^e  found  that  we  were  most 
thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  it  is 
through  His  kindness  that  we  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  all  these  blessings. 

Just  to  say  "thank  you"  is  not  sufficient. 
When  we  are  truly  thankful  for  our  blessings 
we  want  to  show  this  to  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. One  of  the  ways  he  likes  best  is  to 
have  us  do  something  to  make  someone  hap- 

py- 

You  might  present  pictures  of  children 
and  others  who  are  helping  to  bring  happi- 
ness to  others.  You  will  find  suggestions 
for  some  of  these  in  your  lesson  text.  Dis- 
cuss these  with  your  children.  Tell  them  of 
things  you  have  observed  them  do  in  which 
they  have  been  kind  and  thoughtful. 

Our  story  today  is  of  a  blind  man  whom 
Jesus  helps  to  see  once  more.  Jesus  is  grate- 
ful to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  His  many 
blessings,  one  of  which  is  the  power  to  make 
people  well.  He  shows  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther that  He  is  grateful  by  using  this  power 
to  make  others  happy. 


JOSEPH  SMITH  PRAYED 
Lesson  47.  For  November  21,  1943 

Objective: 

To  discover  who  prays 

a.  children 

b.  adults — parents,  teachers 

c.  Jesus 

To  discuss  what  they  pray  for. 


September.  1943 


NURSERY 
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Up.  to  this  point  we  have  been  assisting 
each  child  in  developing  gratitude  and 
appreciation,  to  be  expressed  both  in  word 
and  action.  We  have  discussed  what  we 
are  thankful  for,  whom  we  should  thank  and 
how  we  can  show  our  gratitude  by  our  ac- 
tions in  our  daily  lives.  It  has  been  our  pur- 
pose to  lead  the  child  to  see  that  God,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  is  the  one  who  is  the 
source  of  all  our  blessings  and  it  is  through 
1  His  goodness  that  we  enjoy  them.  Taking 
Jesus  as  our  example  we  find  that  gratitude 
expressed  through  prayer  is  the  form  of  ex- 
pression most  appreciated  by  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Perhaps  the  blessing  of  food  at  meal-time 
is  the  best  means  of  introducing  our  lesson 
for  today.  Excellent  pictures  for  this  pur- 
pose are  suggested  in  our  lesson  Manual. 
These  are  not  the  only  good  ones,  however. 
In  newspapers  and  magazines  very  choice 
pictures  such  as  we  need  now  are  often 
found.  Last  November  at  Thanksgiving 
time  the  writer  found  an  excellent  picture  of 
a  father,  mother,  and  their  children  sitting 
with  bowed  heads  at  a  table  while  a  blessing 
on  the  food  was  asked  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. 

You,  the  teacher,  might  stimulate  those  in 
your  group  by  saying,  "This  is  what  we  do 
at  our  home  before  every  meal."  Without 
a  doubt  there  will  be  a  chorus  of  "So  do  we, 
so  do  we." 

You  might  tell  them  then  what  you  say 
when  you  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
the  food  you  eat.  Others  will  want  to  tell 
what  they  say. 

There  are  other  times  when  we  pray.  Tell 
the  children  of  those  other  times  in  your  life. 
Show  pictures  also  of  children  praying  in 
the  mornings  when  they  arise,  in  the  evenings 
when  they  retire,  and  of  their  praying  with 
members  of  their  family.  The  latter  picture 
may  be  difficult  to  find.  If  so  draw  such  a 
picture.  When  jpeople  are  troubled  and 
need  our  Heavenly  Father's  help  they  pray 
to  Him.  Long  ago  the  boy  in  this  picture 
needed  our  Heavenly  Father's  help.  (Show 
picture  of  Joseph  Smith  praying  in  the  Sacred 
Grove . ) 


THOSE  WE  LOVE 
Lesson  48*  For  November  28,  1943 

With  this  lesson  we  begin  our  considera- 
tion of  love  as  it  affects  our  lives.  There 
are  those  we  love  and  those  who  love  us. 
The  greatest  love  of  all  was  and  is  shown 
by  our  Heavenly  Father.  "For  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,     that    whosoever    believeth    in    Him 


should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 
John  3:17. 

To  begin  the  nurture  of  love  we  must  be- 
gin with  those  things  a  littk  child  knows 
and  instinctively  reacts  to,  thus  showing  his 
love  and  affection  in  various  degrees. 

Christ  is  our  ideal.  His  love  as  shown  by 
His  actions  as  well  as  His  words  gives  us 
a  plan  to  follow.  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you"  and 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Even  a 
little  child  can  understand  this  and  apply  it 
in  its  life  if  we  present  it  with  simplicity  and 
in  the  familiar  setting  of  the  child's  im- 
mediate surroundings. 

Objective: 

To  discover  out  attitude  toward  plants, 
animals,  pets,  domestic  animals,  wild  ani- 
mals, people,  babies,  grandparents,  brothers, 
sisters,  neighbors,  playmates,  and  other 
people. 

Our  lesson  today  is  primarily  one  in  which 
we  discover  all  the  many  things  that  we 
love.  Almost  without  exception  babies  are 
dearly  loved  by  little  children.  If  you  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  child  in  your 
group  in  whose  home  there  is  a  baby,  espec- 
ially a  very  new  one,  you  have  a  wonderful 
approach.  If  the  pictures  you  present  could 
be  of  babies  that  your  children  know,  they 
would  be  more  apt  to  talk  freely  about  them 
and  what  they  can  do. 

'The  pets  belonging  to  your  children  might 
be  discussed.  What  pets  do  they  have  that 
they  love. 

By  the  time  you  have  either  drawn  or 
placed  pictures  on  the  board  of  all  the  things 
that  children  love,  you  will  have  quite  a  col- 
lection, no  doubt. 

Many  people  do  not  have  animal  pets  to 
love  but  they  have  plants.  These  they  can 
water  and  nurse  along  with  interest  and 
love,  thus  bringing  joy  and  happiness  to 
many  and  with  them  sa3nng  to  others,  "1 
love  you." 

Jesus  loved  everybody  and  everything 
too.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Jesus  carrying  a 
Uttle  lamb.  (Picture. No.  16 — Cradle  RoL 
Set  of  Pictures. )  When  the  sheep  and  the 
lambs  came  home  that  night  there  was  one 
missing  and  so  Jesus  went  out  to  find  it. 
He  is  bringing  it  home  where  it  will  find 
food  to  eat  and  be  warm  and  comfortable. 

In  your  collection  you  no  doubt  have 
many  pictures  to  show  of  those  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Most  beloved  of  all  such  pictures 
and  without  doubt  the  most  appropriate  is 
the  one  entitled,  "Jesus  Blessing  Little  Chil- 
dren." It  is  picture  No.  13.  Cradle  Roll  Set 
of  Pictures  or  No.  38  of  the  Set  of  Colored 
Pictures  for  Nursery,  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary. 
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Motor  Trouble 

Some  people  throw  their  tongue  into  high 
gear  before  their  brain  is  turning  over. 

Pretty  Simple 

You're  going  to  drive  me  out  of  my  mind! 
That  aint  no  drive,  m'dear — ^that's  a  putt. 

Breathless? 

It's  all  right  to  cat  onions,  but  don't 
breathe  it  to  a  soul. 

Wrong  Party 

She  was  so  dumb  she  thought  a  meadow 
lark  was  a  party  in  the  country. 

Reeping  the  Watch 

Hill:  "Why  do  you  keep  looking  down 
all  the  time?" 

Billy:  "The  doctor  told  me  to  watch  my 
stomach." 

On  The  Cuff 

Doctor:  "Your  pulse  is  as  steady  as  a 
clock." 

Patient:  "You've  got  your  hand  on  my 
watch." 

Failure 

I  suppose  you  went  to  your  sewing  club 
last  night. 

No— our  sewing  club  broke  up. 

Why? 

We  were  forced  to  disorganize  because 
everybody  came  each  time,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  talk  about. 

Sparks 

Henry:  "I  hear  Jim's  wife  raised  the  roof 
when  she  heard  about  the  other  woman  he 
almost  married." 

Henrietta:  "Well,  that's  not  the  first  time 
that  the  appearance  of  an  old  flame  has 
caused  an  explosion." 

— The  Farrow 
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S3rmptoms  All  Right 

How  are  you? 
I  can't  kick. 
What? 
I  can't  kick. 

What's  the  matter — have  you  got  rheuma- 
tism? 

Excellent  Plus 

How  did  you  come  to  mark  this  man's 
paper  101?  Don't  you  know  that  nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  than  100  per  cent? 

Yeah — but  this  man  answered  one  question 
we  didn't  ask. 

A  Qose  Shave 

Doctor:    "Have  you  told  Mr.  Brown  that 
he  is  the  father  of  twins?" 
Nurse:    "Not  yet.   He's  shaving." 

Quick  Action 

Rastus:  "Brothaw  president,  we  needs  a 
cuspidor." 

President:  "I  appoints  Brother  Brown  as 
cuspidor." 

Comments  of  the  Day 

Every  time  a  self-made  man  opens  his 
mouth,  he  puts  his  feats  in  it. 

The  little  boy  who  went  to  the  store  and 
forgot  what  it  was  that  his  mother  had  sent 
him  for,  grew  up  to  be  a  legislator. 

He  understood  why  she  was  considered  a 
good  match  for  him,  after  she  burned  him 
up  once! 

The  old  believe  everything;  the  middle- 
aged  suspect  everything;  the  young  know 
everything. 

Those  who  stay  on  the  level,  rise  higher 
in  the  end. 

— Printing  Centre's  Spade 
Design  for  Victory 

Air  Raid  Warden:  "You  should  keep  a 
shovel  and  several  buckets  of  sand  handy  in 
case  an  incendiary  bomb  lands  on  your 
place." 

Owner:  "That's  fine.  But  what  in  case  of 
a  high  explosive  bomb?" 

Warden:  "Then  you  won't  need  the  sand." 


J\t    ^G3rS     Good  Looking — Long  Wearing 


SCHOOl  SHOES 

Smartest  New  Fall  Styles  for  Boys  and  Girls 


Leather  Soled  BILTWELS 

Made  for  active  feet 
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•  Sizes 
8V2  to  3 


Children's  FROLICS 

•  Sizes  8I/2  to  12 
Our  finest,   Good- 
year vrelt   leather 
soles,  calfskin  up- 
pers. 1st  Floor 
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Missea'   or  children's  Biltwel  shoes  in  straps,   pumps,   or  oxfords. 
Black  or  brown  leather  uppers,  horsehide  leather  soles. 

Prices  Quoted  Do  Not  Include  2%  State  Sales  Tax 
Open  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Every  Week  Day 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


Main  ol  Broadway 


Dial  4-78G1 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


FOR  STOKER,  FURNACE, 
STOVE  OR  GRATE, 

THE  COAL  TO  BURN  IS 

Gastle  Gate 


Call  Your  Local  Castle  Gate  Dealer 

UTAH  FUEL  CO. 


We  Cannot  Urge  Too  Strongly  That  You 

BIMl  YDUR  1342  Sjt&ihwd&i. 

In  One  Durable,  Attractive  Volume 

You  more  than  double  the  value  of  your  subscription  to  this  fine  publication  by  making 
readily  accessible  to  the  whole  family  the  ■wonderful  reading  material  it  contains. 

Handsome,  cloth  binding,  gold  stamped,  $1.50  per  volume. 
Special  reductions  for  quantities.   Write  us  about  this  offer. 

THE   DESERET   NEWS    PRESS 


29  Richards  Street 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

COMPLETE  YOUR 

LIBRARY 

These  popular  religious 
books  at  pre-war  prices, 
while  they  lost: 

Way  to  Perfection $1.25 

Progress  of  Man 1.50 

Essentials  in  Church  History..  2.00 

Life  of  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith 2.50 

Teachings  of  the  Prophet 

Joseph  Smith 2.00 

New  Witness  for  Christ  in 

America  1.50 

Joseph  Smith,  An  American 
Prophet  3.00 

In  Search  of  Truth  ,. 50 

The  Word  of  Wisdom 1.25 

What  Jesus  Taught 1.00 

Prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith 
and  Their  FuIfiUment 1.50 

Articles  of  Faith 85c  and  1.25 

Gospel  Standards  2.25 

In  the  Gospel  Net 1.25 

Evidences  and 
Reconciliations  1.85 

Add  2%  sales  tax  in  Utah. 

When  cash  comes  with  the  order  we  pay  the 

postage. 

Deseret  Book  Co. 

44  East  South  Temple  Street 

Scat  Lake  City  10,  Utah 

P.O.  Box  958 

"THE  BOOK  CENTER  OF  THE 
INTERMOUNTAIN  WEST' 
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To  men  and  women  of  foresight 
and  wisdom  there  can  be  only  one 
correct    answer,    an    unqualified 


yjuL! 


Brigham  Young  University 

offers  the  student  unsurpassed 
opportunities: 

A  Broad  Curriculum  covering  the 
academic  needs  of  most  young 
people! 

A  superior  Faculty! 

Outstanding  library  and  Labo- 
ratory facilities! 

Special  attention  to  Character 
Building! 

A  rich  Lyceum  Series! 

A  well  planned  Social  Program! 

A  Friendly  atmosphere! 

A  Beautiful  college  setting! 

Academic  work  will  in  no  way  be 
restricted  by  the  war.  Enrollment, 
as  usual,  is  open  to  all  who  are 
qualified. 

Address  your  request  for  the 

1943-44  catalogue  to 

The  President 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY 

Provo,  Utah 
Autumn  Quarter  Begins  October  1 
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PURE         ^ 
FINE  GRANULATED 


Prepare  NOW  for  Winter  I 


t    I 


Natuhe 


and  your  good  neighbors  provide 
the  fruit . . .  and  the  sugar. 

It's  up  to  you  to  do  the  restl  Make  sure  that  your  family 
is  assured  an  ample  supply  of  appetizing,  wholesome 
food  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  following  sugar  allowances 
are  available  for  you  NOW : 

REGULAR  RATION: 

Stamp  No.  14,  good  for  5  lbs.  until  October  31. 

EXTRA  SUGAR  FOR  HOME  CANNING: 

Stamps  15  and  16,  good  for  5  lbs.  each  until  October  31. 

ADDITIONAL  CANNING  SUGAR: 

Up  to  15  lbs.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  your  local  ration 
board. 


Do  your  canning  with  U and  I  Sugar,  Its  unsurpassed  for 
Cooking,    Canning    and  All    Sweetening   Purposes. 

r~   UandI  Sugar        | 


Home  Grown 


Home  Processed 
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